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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRvST EDITION. 



This little volume has been compiled by the author, principally, 
to serve in his own classes as a companion to his "First Book in 
German", printed at the same time; but also, to serve as a guide 
and a book of reference considerably beyond the initial steps in 
the study of the German language. The author has endeavored 
to compress the greatest possible amount of useful information 
into ^the smallest possible compass, and to those who wish to 
make a trial with it, he would make the following remarks : 

The instruction on pronunciation, given here, is brief; for this 
subject necessarily requires oral tuition, and the best written in- 
formation can do but little good. 

In the first part (Etymology) the author believes to have 
given everything pertaining to grammar, that is necessary or 
desirable for the student to know, and no more. 

It is different with the second part (Syntax). The sections 
76 — 102 contain only the general principles of syntax, which are, 
with little variation, the same in all Indo-European languages ; 
and those who have thoroughly studied some language, find here 
little that is new to them, and may entirely skip these sections. 
But experience has taught the author, tliat the number of such 
is much smaller than we are generally inclined to suppose, and 
that many who have had "a good schooling" find themselves 
entirely in a fog, when questioned about these first and general 
principles of syntax. Moreover, if we would teach a language 
with any hope of success, and without great waste of time, we 
must begin at the sentence. No child or uneducated person uses 
language otherwise than in sentences. It is only the thinking, 
studying, philosophizing man, that takes a word out of the sen- 
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tence, as he would take a hammer out of a piano, to examiue its 
structure and capability of motion. (The necessity of starting 
from the sentence is more fully spoken of in the preface to the 
"First Book in German"). 

But, while the general understanding of syntax is a first neces- 
sity in the study of language, and therefore treated in this book, 
the next chapter of syntax is wholly omitted in it, we mean that 
which treats of special rules concerning the influence that 
the different parts of speech have upon each other by force of 
agreement or government. No student will enter upon this 
subject with any real and lasting advantage, unless he has al- 
ready mastered the language so far, that he is familiar with the 
elements of grammar, reads German, i. e. translates it into 
English with some ease, and has even acquired some facility in 
translating a simple story from English into German. Then is 
the time for him to take hold of this subject. But no German- 
English grammar that the author knows of, will then be satisfac- 
tory to him, and we would advise him to take Heyse's school- 
grammar, or even his ''Lehrbuch derdeutschen Sprache'*. The 
fact that these are written in German is rather an advantage, 
as the scholar has thereby a chance to make himself familiar 
with German phraseology in abstract subjects. 

Only the chapter on the arrangement of words has been treated 
more at length, because the principles and rules pertaining to it 
are necessary from the first moment that the student wishes to 
translate from his vernacular into German. 

The system given here for the declension of noxms, has been 
adopted because, first, it has a scientific base, and secondly, it 
presents the facts in the concisest possible form. Whatever may 
induce grammarians to accept more or fewer than these four 
declensions, two facts are undeniable : There are 'wo decidedly 
different forms of declension for the singular (the strong and the 
weak), and no more; and, there are four decidedly different 
forms for the plural (three for the strong and one for the weak) , 
and no more. If a scholar who is not a German, nor able to 
speak German, has studied all that even the most thorough and 
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comprehensive grammars, including Grimm and Becker, cau 
teach him, he knows but little of this subject for his practical 
use. Actual practice, i. e. much reading and speaking must 
here do the best. For only some certain terminations decide 
the declension of a noun positively, while other nouns, especially 
monosyllables, bear no sign on them which would tell the foreign 
student, how to decline them. Otto says, his system enables the 
student to decide the declension of a noun from its gender, and 
the number of its syllables. But how does it? Having studied 
this system, and meeting a feminine noun, the student knows, 
that it belongs to, what Mr. Otto pleases to call the fourth de- 
clension. And what has he gained thereby? Absolutely noth- 
ing. For, this declension might just as well have been num- 
bered as first or last, and, that feminines are not declined in the 
singular, is a plain rule which requires no special declension. 
Declension means change for the formation of different cases, 
and it is rather odd to say : to this declension belong nouns that 
are not declined. And in the plural ? What use is it to the 
scholar to know that bic ®abel and ble ^0i6)i belong to the 
"fourth" declension ? He is still as ignorant of their plural- 
form as before. Or is he any more correct in forming their 
plural bie ®abclc and btC 9Jad}ten, than in forming it bic ®abcf 
and bic 9?adE)ter? The same difficulty arises in his "fifth" de- 
clension which also has two plurals. And here another matter 
is to be observed. On page 54 he gives the "complete" list of 
those neuter monosyllables which "do not follow the general 
rule" (i. e., which are exceptions) and add in plural C, amount- 
ing to 34 in all. But a careful research proves, that there are 
just twice as many, i. e. 68 which form the plural in e, not count- 
ing those which are not very likely to be used in plural, as \i^^ 
Sed or ba^ Sinn. As the neuter monosyllables adding cr in 
plural amount to 60 in all, we have here the remarkable instance 
of a "rule" embracing 60 words, while the "exception" em- 
braces 68. 

The system of the strong (irregular?) verbs, given by Otto 
is, in the main, a good and practical one, and the author formerly 
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adopted it in his teaching. But experience has taught him, that 
it is still more practical to make the vowel of the past tense the 
hase of the secondary division, that of the infinitive being the 
one for the primary. For, we always, when giving a verb ab- 
solutely, not in connection with other words, give it in the in- 
finitive, and so does the dictionary. It is the form in which the 
verb first becomes familiar to the scholar. The author's schol- 
ars have, since he adopted this system, become familiar with 
these verbs in less time and with less difficulty than before. 
Though, the best, in this matter also, must be done by practice, 
and in the way adopted in the "First Book of German." 

Whether the terms strong and weak, or regular and irregular^ 
or old and new are used in declension and conjugation, is of no 
import for practical purposes. (Their scientific propriety or 
impropriety is another question). They are simply technical 
terms, and if those accepted by some writer are clearly defined, 
they may do as well as others. But it is comical to see, how 
some grammarians writhe at the words strong and weaky ^XDlt 
bic ataupC gcgen bic 5?abel". Had they read, why Grimm intro- 
duced them, they would not think, Ucbcn is "stronger" than 
ft^Iagen, "because the former don't, and the latter does change 
its radical vowel." Latham knew better, when he introduced 
these terms even in his English grammar. 

A teacher who wishes to give this elementary grammar Into 
the hands of his scholars, is not compelled thereby to use also 
the "First Book of German". He may choose his own text- 
book, and follow his own method. But for his personal use the 
"First Book of German" will give him acceptable hints, as to 
the practical use of this merely theoretical grammar. Very 
young pupils must not be asked to learn anything printed here 
in small type ; and even of the matter printed in large type, a 
judicious selection must be made according to the age and gen- 
eral ability of the schblars. The teacher must always re- 
member, that a grammar ought to be a book of reference, and 
not a text-book to be studied through, from page to page. 
Boston, July 1st, 1869. K. 
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TO THE SECOND EDCTION^ 



In preparing a new edition, the author hopes to have corrected 
the few mistakes which had crept into the first. A few additions 
which were thought desirable, have been given in the form of 
notes at the end of the book, as an interpolation of these in the 
stereotyped plates would have required more time than was 
lef% to supply the increased demand this fall. 

The author hopes, that in its present form the book will fully 
answer the requirements of an Elementary Grammar of the 
German language. 

Boston, September 12, 1872. 
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PEONUNCIATION. 



Pure and Simple Towels. 

a has the sound of a in ah, star. It may be long or short, 
but the difference is one only of time, not of sound. It is long in 

1 



2 PRONUNCIATION. 

©tab*) (staflF), ®(f)af (sheep), Zl^at (dale), toax (was), but 
short in q{^ (as), alt (old), 9iarr (fool), (^arteu (garden). 
C has four different sounds : 

1. The long close c has the sound of e in prey or of a in 
IcUe (French 6) ; so in the first syllable on)cbcn (to litt) , 
cbel (noble) . 

2. The long open t has nearly as broad a sound as e in there. 
or a in care (French e) ; so in ^cr (hither), ^erb 
(hearth), and in the first syllable of 8cber (liver) , g-cbcr 
(feather), bercit (whose). 

Long e is generally open before r and close before other consonants, 
bat the rule is not definite; usage often decides, and even tliis is not 
the same in all parts of Germany. 

8. The short e has the sound of e in mtt^ check ; so in ()e(b 
(yellow), 9left (nest), gefb (field), Serg (mountain), 
fern (far). 

4. The unaccented and obscure e has the sound of e in 
faUen. This is the sound of e in the final syl- 
lable of nouns and adjectives in t, t{, txi, ZX and in 
syllables of inflection and derivation ; so in 9?abc (raven), 
Stafel (table), SJatcr (father), cbel (noble), cr (obte (he 

praised), xoxx tDaren (we were), 3Jianne^ (man's), beffcr 

(better), ®ebulb (patience), befoiiueu (considerate). 

i has the sound of i in police^ or of ee in feel. The short 
differs from the long only in quantity, not in quality ; long i is 
generally followed by e which in this case is silent, as in fie 
(they), ®ieb (thief), I)ielt (held) ; it is short in mit (with), bid 
(thick) , ift (is) . 

O has the sound of o in note^ as in l^ob (praise), £ob (death), 
©ol^n (son). When short, it generally differs from long o only 
in quantity, as in (^ott (god), ^^TOft (frost), DoU (full) ; but 
when followed by r and another consonant, both belonging to the 
root, as in iDorbeil, it has a more open sound which, though 
short, is in quality the same as in nor^ so in 5*orm (form), ®orge 
(sorrow), 9iorb (North). 

It has, when long, the sound of u in rude or oo in tool^ as in 
nur (only), 9?uf (call), ©tll^I (stool). The short sound differs 
from the long, only in quantity and is like that of u in full^ as in 
l^uft (joy), :^utter (butter), (Sd)iilb (guilt). 

t) has, whether long or short, the sound of i. It is now used 
only in Greek words ; thus long in i^tjl'if (lyric), 9JJl)tl)e (myth), 
short in aJtl)rte (myrtle), 'ip^tl}agora^ (Pythagoras). 

*) In German all nouns are spelled with a capital letter. 
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Modified Vowels (UmlattteO 

& (ae) has, when long, the sound of open e ; so in 93atcr 
(fathers), Sldfev (beetle), Sd)(age (strokes) ; when short, it has 
the sound of short e, as in §alftc (half), Idnger (longer), some- 
times approaching that of open e ; so in ©iiftc (juices), }§d\\tx 
(barrels), nftrrifd) (foolish). 

d (oe) has a sound which does not exist in English ; it is in 
French represented by eu ; when short, it somewhat resembles 
the sound of u in cwp, hut, &c. It is long in \i}'6n (beautiful), 
Stone (tones), 9?bmer (Roman), and short in SiJpfc (heads), 
® Otter (gods), t)oUig (fully). 

tt (ue) is another sound that does not exist in English ; in 
French it is represented by u. It is long in triib (misty), fut)(cu 
(to feel), miibe (tired), short in ®lud (luck), t)Upfen (to hop), 
ajiiifee (cap). 

Diphthongs. 

at and ci have both the sound of i in rise; so in 972Qtb (maid), 
Saijer (emperor), SJieife (journey), geile (file). 

ait sounds like ou in house; so in ^QU^ (house), laut (loud), 
faul (lazy). 

ett and du (the Umlaut of au) sound somewhat like oy in 
hoy ; so in ueu (new), ^tn (lion), §eu (hay), ®ciume (trees), 
Iciuten (to ring). 

Simple Consonants. 

The letters f, ^, f, (, m, n, p, q, i, ^ have exactly the same 
sounds as in English. But we must observe the following : 

^ is never silent at the beginning, but always in the middle 
or at the end of a word, where it serves to indicate, that the 
vowel is long, as in ®d)lll) (shoe), |)oI)t (hollow). When in a 
compound it begins one of the component parts, it is sounded ; 
so iu ba4)er (therefore), (^e-ljCtm (secret), grci-l^eit (freedom). 

f is, before n, pronounced as in any other case ; so in ijnic 
(knee), jl'noteu (knot). 

<| is, as in English, used only with u, and the two letters have 
the same sound in both languages ; so in Quarj (quartz) , Cuafte 
(tassel). 

t before i with another vowel after it has the sound of j (ts), 
as iu 3iation, somewhat like nahtsione (nation), 'ipQticnt, pah- 
tsient (patient). This combination is met only in Latin words. 

The letters b, C, h, V, D resemble — but not fully or always — 
the same letters in English. 
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6 and i, otherwise pronounced like b and d, sound at the 
end of a word quite or nearly as hard as p and t ; so in ab (off) , 
©teb (seave), unb (and), .'panb (hand). 

C, used only in foreign words, is, before consonants and the 
vowels a, Of U, au, pronounced like k, as in Sato, (Iauca[u(^, 
Stebit. Before other vowels it is pronounced like 3 (ts) , as in 

Sercd, Scifar, Seilon. 

t is pronounced rattling like the French r, as in 9iofc (rose), 
reid) (rich). 

The guttural r, heard in some parts of Germany, is r^ected by all good aathor- 
ities. 

i> is in genuine German words pronounced like f, as in 3Satcr 
(father), Dier (four), 23oH (folk). In foreign words it has the 
sound of V, as in ^JJrODinj (province), SSioline (violin), i^aoa 
(lava) . 

The sounds of J and g are entirely different from those of 
English j and z. 

i has the sound of y in yes, as in Ja (yes), juitg (young). 

But in French words it retains its French sound, i. e. that of s in pleasurBf as in 
^^aloufle (jealousy), JOongleur O^ggler). 

) has the sound of ts in its, gets, &c., as in gaitj (whole), 
^aU (salt), ju (to), 30U (toll). 

The letters (\, f, ID, are not in all positions pronounced alike 
in all parts of Germany. 

Q at the beginning of a word is to be pronounced like g in go, 
as in ge[)Cn (to go), gut (good) ; other pronunciations are pro- 
vincial. When g comes after the vowel of its syllable, it is pro- 
nounced : a) in the South like f ; b) in the North like dl (v. p. 5), 
though generally softer than that ; so in Jag (day), SBeg (way), 
cr fagt (he says). Between two vowels it is pronounced, either 
like gr in go or like a soft d) ; so in XcLC^t (days), Stcgeil (rain). 

In French words it retains its Frendi sound, i. e. that of 8 in pleasurCf as in 
Gertie (genius), ^age (page). 

f at the beginning of a word has, throughout Southern 
Germany, the sharp, hissing sound of s in so, sit, but in Northern 
Germany the buzzing sound of s in was or of z in zone [though 
less buzzing than in English] ; so in fo (so), fie filtb (they are), 
fanft (soft). Between two vowels it has throughout all 
Germany this latter sound ; so in 5iafc (nose), 9fofe (rose), lefen 
(to read). But at the end of a word or syllable (where it al- 
ways has the sign ^) it has everywhere the sharp sound ; so in 
ba^.(that), ait§ (out), lo^ (loose). 

tP has in Northern Germany the sound of v with a little less 
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aspiratiou than in English; so in tt)a^ (what), iDattlt (when), 
\Deit (wide). Its sound in Southern Germany has no aspiration 
like v, nor a vowel sound like w. It is a very soft labial sound 
and difficult for foreigners. 

I>ouble and Compound Consonants. 

A double consonant sounds like a simple one, but the pre- 
ceding vowel is invariably short ; so in Sd)iff (ship), DoU (full), 

itarren (cart), SBaffer (water). 

rf and ^ are used for ft and 33 ; so in ©tod (stick) , ^adcix 
(neck), 9Jet (net), Sife (wit). 

t>t and t^, used for certain etymological and orthographical 
reasons, sound like t; so in ©tabt (city), fanbtc (sent), 2;i)or 
(door), 3)iut() (courage). 

||](| is, as in English, used only in Greek words, and has the 
sound off, as in 'i|3l)itofopI}ie (philosophy). 

ttg is pronounced like ng* in lo7ig^ singer^ not as it is in anger, 
finger ; so in ianC{ (long), fingeil (to sing), ginger (finger). In 
some parts of Northern Germany it is, at the end of a word, 
pronounced like nk, 

^ is differently pronounced according to its position : 

a. At the beginning of a word it is principally met in Greek 
words and sounds like k, as in Qi)OX (chorus) , dJ^araftei* 
(character) . 

The only genuine German words In which (^ is now used at the beginn- 
ing and in which it also sounds like I, are S^arfreitag (good Friday), and 
Stiarwod)e (passion week). 

b. In the middle or at the end of a word it has two some- 
what different sounds, both foreign to the English tongue. 

1. After a^ 0, U^ au^ the sound is deep or guttural, as in 

ad) (ah 1) Sdnd) (book), nod) (yet), and) (also). 

The Welch and Scotch ch has the same sound, for instance in loch 
(lake). 

2. Afler any other letter the sound is high or palatal, as 
in9ted}cn (rake), id) (I), rcid) (rich), ©ac^cr (roofs), 

S3ii(^cr (books), raud)ern (to smoke), melc^cr (which;, 

burc^ (through). 
In French words it retains its French sound, i. e. that of «A, as in 

(lf)ilant, (lf)aTlatan. 

c|>f (c^d) sounds like x, provided the f(^) belongs to the same 
root as c^, as in ^lldj^baum (box tree), ^ad)^ (badger), Odjfcn 
(oxen), tDQCl^fcu (to grow). But if f(^) is the first letter of a 
second component, or forms a termination of inflection, each 

1* 



6 PRONUNCIATION. 

letter (d^ and f) must have its usual sound, as in ttJad^fam (wake- 
ful), ^nij^r genitive of S3uc^ (book), bu mad)ft (thou makest). 

fij^ sounds like sh, as in (Sd^ein (shine), iDafc^cn (to wash). 
But in diminutives each letter {i and d}) has its usual sound, as 
in ^d«*d)cn (little rabbit), 2JJau^*d)Cn (little mouse). 

^, named ess-tset {\i i. e. sz), has the sound of s in yes^ grass^ 
as in (^rofi (great), bap (that), 9?U^ (nut). 

ft and fp (^1^) have, in the middle and at the end of a word, 
the same sound as in English ; so in SBe^pe (wasp), §a§pe( 
(hasp), 9tcft (nest), 8aft (load). At the beginning of a word 
the f is, in these combinations, in some parts of Germany pro- 
nounced as sharp as at the end, in others with the full sound of 
sh, and again in others with an intermediate sound between these 
two ; so in fpielen (to play), fpringcn (to spring), ©tu^t (stool), 
fte^en (to stand), ©tocf (stick). 



FIRST PAST. 



ETYMOLOGY. 



FIRST GHAPTE2R. 



DECLINABLE WORDS. 

§ 1.. 

Articles, pronouns and adjectives, when qualifying uouns, 
must agree with them in gender, number and case ; but a dif- 
ference of gender exists for them only in the singular number. 

§ 2. 

The following principles refer to all classes of words that can 
be declined : 

1. The accusative of the feminine and neuter in the singular^ 
and thai of the plural, is always like the respective nomi- 
native. 

2. The dative plural always adds tl to the nominative, unless 
this already ends in It, except in the definite article which is in the 
nom, hiCf in the dot, ben. 

I. THE ARTICLE. 



t 







§ 


3. 






Definite Article. 




Singular. 


• 




Plural. 




masc. 


femin. 




neut. for all genders. 




Nom. ber 


bie 




ba^ bie 


the 


Gen. be^ 


ber 




be^ • ber 


of the 


Dat. bent 


ber 




bent ben 


to the 


Ace. ben 


bie 




ba^ bie 


the. 


W 
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§4. 


> 


• 




Indefinite Article. 






Singular. 




Rural. 




masc. fern. 


tieut. 




Nom. 


eitt cine 


cin 


a wanting 


Gen. 


eined eincr 


cined 


of a 


Dat. 


einem ciner 


einem 


to a 


Ace. 


cinen cine 


cin 


a 




n. THE 


NOUN. -/- 



§4,5. 



A. GEITDEB OF NOUNS. 

§5. 

According to meaning. 

\-i — 1. All names of mcde persons and animals are masculine^ all 
names of female persons and animals /ewim/ie. 

(JESxoeptlons *^ 

Neuter are : ba§ ^tib (the woman, wife) , ba§ Sinb (the 
child), and all names for the young of animals, as ba§ 8amm 
(the lamb), ba§ S)(l(b (the calf) ; further all diminutives, as ba^ 
DJJdnnc^cn (the little man), ba^ Sol)ntein (the little son), \)a^ 
ajjabdien (the girl), ba^ grdutein (the young lady). 
" 2 » Masculine are: the names of the seo-sows, mon^^s, c^ays, of 

the points of the compass^ of stones a.nd mountains, 

3. Feminine are : the names of rivers in Germany and France, 

except ber 9t()cin, bcr Wain, ber Sledar, ber \?ecf|, bcr Qnn. 

Of other European rivers some are masculine, others fe- 
minine. Rivers outside of Europe are always masculine, 
the word (bcr) 5(u^ (the river) being added or under- 
stood.) 

4. Neuter are : 1) The names of countries a.ud places. 

bic ©djtncij (Switzerland), bie ^falj (the Palatinate), bic S'rim 
(the Crimea), bie i?aujifj (Lusatia), bie Siirtei (Turkey), and 
all others terminating in ei. 

2) All words used as nouns, which originally are not nounSf as bai dirifen (travel- 
ling) bai e^5ne (the beautiful), bad SBenn unb baf Slber (the ifsand huts). 

§6. 
According to form, 

provided the gender is not already determined by the meaning 
of the word. 



§ 6. GEKDEB OP NOUNS. 11 

1. Masculine 

are the nouns ending in etl (not ^zn), ifl^ littfl.*) 

XSzoeptlons : 

Neuters in en are: hai^tmofcn (the alms), hai^tdcn (the basin), bad (Slfen (the 
iron), Hi ^iffen (the cushion), bad £alen (the sheet), bad Se^en (the fief), bad Seinen (the 
linen), bad 9&at>)»en (the escutcheon), bad QtiUjin (the sign), and all those which are 
originally infinitives (comp. §6. 4, 2). 

2. Feminine 

are the nouns ending in e, ei, it, "^tit, tcit, i^fyaft, llttg* 

X23Coeptloii8 : 

in c. • 
Masculine are : 1) ber Bu^flaBe (the letter), ber ^afe (the cheese), ber Qtfjtntt (the 

tithe). 

2) the following nouns which are also used with the termination en : 
griebe (peace), gunfe (spark), ®ebanfe (thought), ®laube (faith), 
J^aufe (heap), 92atne (name), ©ante (seed), ©c^abe (harm), SDiUe 
(will). 

3) The following in ee : 6(^nec (snow), ©ec (lake), ^affee (coflfee), ^lee 
(clover), ibce (tea); but bic Oce (the sea) is iiemiiiine. 

Neuter are: 1) bad Sluge (the eye), bad (Snbe (the end), bad (£rbe (the inheritance). 
2) Nouns beginning with ®c (see No. 3). 

in ei, ung, fd^aft. 

Masculine are : ber Safei (the lackey), ber ^apagei (the parrot), ber .i^ornung (Feb* 

ruary). 
Neuter is : bad ^etfc^aft (the seal). 

3. Neuter 

are the nouns ending in fal or tl^Uttl and those beginning with 
®C ; further all diminutives. 

1) bte Dranflfal (the oppression [comp § 8 ]), ble SWubfal (the distress), bie iCrub- 
fal (the trouble). 

?■) ber Srrt^wJ" (the error), ber SReidbtbum (the wealth). 

3) Masculines beginning with ®e : 

ber ®ebrau(b, the use ber <9eru^, the smell 

ber ®ebanfe, the thought ber ©efang, the song 

ber Oefaflen, the favor ber Oefcbmad, the taste 

ber Oebali. the contents ber OeflanI, the stench 

ber Oeborfam, the obedience ber Oeroabrfam, the custody 

ber ®e(a§, the room ber ®ewtnn, the gain 

ber ®enu§, the enjoyment ber ®e»innfl, the profit. 



*) There are other terminations which might be mentioned here, but we prefer to 
give only such rules as embrace a suffidentnumber of nouns, to make it useful for 
the student, to know them. 
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§7,8. 



4) jFemlnine* beglxmlng with (Stt 

a) all those termhiating in ^eit, Uit, 

b) bte ®eberbe. the gesture 
bie ®ebubr, the daty 

bie ®ebttrt. the bhrth 
bie (Debulb. the patience 
bie ®efabr, the danger 
bie ®ef&^rbe, the danger 
bie (Semeinbe, the commnnity 



fc^aft, uttd. 

bie ©enuge, the sufficient 
bie ®ere4)tfame, the right 
bie ®er(^i(^te. the history 
bie ®efd)ttulfl, the swelling 
bie (Deflalt, the shape 
bie ®e»dbr, the guaranty 
bie ®tmaU, the force. 



§ 7. 
Compound nouns 

have the same gender as their last component, as ber §au^^crr 
(the landlord), ba^ ^errenl^au^ (the manor house). 

1^3COCptlOI18 S 

The nouns bie Wio^t (the week), bie ^^itn (the awe), hai SBort (the word), ber 
Zbeil (the part), and ber ^JD^utb (the courage, mood), form the compounds: 



ber aJlittwod), Wednesday 
ber ^bfcbeu, the horror 
bie ^itttDort, the answer 
bad ©eaent^eil, the contrary 
bad Urtbeil, the judgment 
bie \!lnmutb/ gracefulness 
bie ^rmutl^, poverty 



bie Demutb, humility 
bie (Srogmutb. magnanimity 
bie Sanamutb, patience 
bie (6anftmutb» meekness 
bie @d)raermut{), melancholy 
bie 2li3ebmutb> sadness. 



§ 8. 



a. 



Nouns having two different genders. 

WITHOUT ANY DIFFERENCE IN MEANING. 



bie and 

ber " 

bie " 

ber " 

ber " 

ber " 

ber " 

ber " 

bie «« 

ber " 

ber " 



bad Sefummernig, the grief 
bie shutter, the butter 
bad X)rangfal, the oppression 
bie flitter, the spangle 
bad Sriefel. the purples 
bie (S^eifel, the hostage 
bad C&emabt, the consort 
bie ^orft. the eyrie 
bad jtlafter, the fathom 
bad Said}, the spawn 
bie aifunbel, the ward 



ber and bad £)rt, the place 
ber " tie !D{udfeI, the muscle 
bie $ad)t, the lease 
bad ^ad, the bundle 
bad ^oUtiv. the bolster 
tai €dnntnt§, the delay 
bad 8d}rot, the slice 
bad ^erberbnti, the corruption 
bie SQimpel. the streamer 
bie 3terat^, the ornament. 



ber 
ber 
ber 
bie 
ber 
bie 
ber 
ber 



(I 



kt 



II 



it 



(( 



ti 



(I 



<t 



b. WITH A DIFFERENCE IN MEANING. 



ber S3anb, the volume 
ber Sauer, the peasant 
ber Nuclei, the hump 
ber 93unb, the union 
ber CL^or, the chorus 



bad fdant, the ribbon 

bad 93atier, the cage 

bie $u(f el, the boss (knob) 

bad ^unb, the bunch 

bad CL^or, the choir (chancel) 



§8,9. 



GENDER OF NOUNS. 
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bcr Gr6c, the heir 

bic (Srfcnntnip, the understanding 

ber g(ur, the floor 

bcr @c^alt, the contents 

bcr ®ci^cT, the hostage (oomp. a.) 

blc ©ift, the gift 

ber §aft, the clasp 

bet .*bar), the Hartz mountains 

ber ^eibe, the heathen- 

ber ^ut, the hat 

ber Stuper, the privateer 

ber ff iefcr, the jaw 

ber JtoQer. the stap^gers 

ber ftitnbe, tile customer 

ber Setter, the leader 

ber So^n, the reward 

bie SRantel, the almond 

ber aWangcl, the want 

bie Wtaxt, the boundary 

ber 3J?ari^, the march 

ber ^inafl, the mast (of a ship) 

ber 2J?effer, the measurer 

ber D^m, the uncle 

ber 9iei8, the rice 

ber ©djenfe, the cup-beai^r 

ber ed)ilb. the shield 

ber €(t}n>ulfi, the bombast 

ber €ee, the lake 

ber <B)»ro{Te, the offspring 

bie ©teuer, the tax 

ber ©tift, the peg 

ber Sl^eil. the part 

ber Z1)et, the fool 

ber S^erbtenf^. the earnings 

bie SBebr, the defence 

ber SDef^e, the kite 

bcr Bcug, the stuff 



baS Gthe, the inheritance 

bad (Sifenntni^, the judgment 

bie %l\it, the plain 

baS ®ebalt, the salary 

bie @d\\el, the whip 

bad ®tft, the poison 

bie Jj^aft. the imprisonment 

bad j^arj, the resin 

bie ^eiDe, the heath 

bie $ut, the guard 

bie l^aper, the caper (spice) 

bie ftiefer, the pine 

bad poller, the Jerkin 

bte jtunbe, the information 

bie Qeiter, the ladder 

bad Sot>n, the wages 

bad SOZanbel, a number of 15 pieces 

bie 9}2ange(, the rolling-press 

bad 9J2arI, the marrow 

bte 9J?arf(^, the marsh 

bie 2Dtafl; the mast (fattening) 

bad SReffer, the knife 

bie Ziljm, the awm 

ba^ 92etd, the twig 

bte BiftnU, the inn 

ba^ ®d)ilb, the sign 

bie ©c^wulfi, the swelling 

bie 6ee, the sea 

bie ©proffe, the step 

bai ©teuer. the helm 

tai ©tift, the charitable foundstton 

tai Zlitih the share 

iai STbor, the gate 

boe SPerbfenfl, the merit 

Hi SBebr, the wear (dam) 

bie SDeibe, the consecration 

bad 3eug, the tools. 



B. DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

§9. 
The German language has two declensions, the strong and 
the WEAK. The strong declension has three forms for the plural, 
the weak only one. (Comp. foot-note od p. 52.) 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES: 

1. In the plural the genetive and accusative are always like 
the nominative. 

2. The dative plural always ends in ii. 

3. Feminine nouns take no termination in the singular. 

4. No neuter noun belongs to the weak declension. 

5. In the weak declension the plural never takes the Utttlaut 

2 
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§10. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



Nora. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



Fundamental 
Form. 

— C 

— C 

— cn 

— C 



§10. 

System of Declension. 

Stroner I>eoleii8loii* 

Singular. 



— C« (-«) 
-C (- ) 

Plural.*) 

Shortened 
Form. 



— n 



Aagm< 
For 



lented 
rorm. 

— er 

— er 

— crn 

— er 



"Weak 
I>eoleiisloxi.* 

Singular. 

—en (- n) 
—en (- n) 
— en (- n) 

Plural. 

• 

— en (- n) 

— cn (- n) 

— en (- n) 

— en (- n) 



*) The fundamental form is the oldest plural form of the strong declension. 
The shortened and the augmented forms were developed from it in later times. 

He marks. 

1. Nonni of the strong declension, ending in sibilants (i. §, ^, f(^, fj), always add 
ti in the genetive, as bee; .^aufec (of the house); othen>,*if monosyllables, add in select 
language e^, as ted (Eol^ned (of the son), in easy style 0, tti Sol^nd ; polysyllables end- 
ing in e, cl, cn, cr, add only «, iei 5<atcr<J (of the father), other polysyllables may add 
either, but i is better than ti. as txi MnxQt. and bed .Koniged (ol the king). 

2. Nouns terminating in n do not take an additional n in' the dative plural, as 
ber ©ogen (the wagon), ben 933aflen. 

3. Diminutive nouns are formed by adding the syllable djen or lein to the orig- 
inal noun, as ?>fcrb djeu (little horse), lifd) Icin (little table). The radical vowels a, 0, 
u, au, are changed to their respective Umlauts, as ©arfAen (little sack) ; the final c is 
thrown off, as bcr ^nabe, ba« ^tiiablefn (the little boy). 

4. In the weak declension, nouns ending in e, er. ar, el add only n, as bed J^naben, 
bed Saucrn (of the boy, of the peasant), tie ©obcin (the forks). 

5. Feminine nouns can be formed from corresponding masculine nouns by 
adding the syllable in, as bcr j|urfl(the prince), bie gurfltn (the princess). If the mas- 
culine has one of the vowels a, 0, u, au, the feminine takes generally the Umlaut, as 
ber ®raf (the count), bie (Srafin (the countess) ; if the masculine ends in e, this is 
dropped in the feminine, as ber ^broe (the lion), bie 2bro\n (the lioness). Such feminincs 
double this n in the plural, as bie {^iirflinnen; some writers use even in singular a 
double n. 

6. A few masculine and neuter nouns form the singular by the strong, the plural 
by the weak declension. This is called the Mixed Declension (§ 20. 21.) 

§ 11. 

The Umlaut. 

Many nouns of the strong declension which have a, 0, n or nu 
as radical vowel, take in plural the corresponding Umlaut a, 5, 



§ 11, 12. THE UMLAUT. 15 

ii or cilt. The rules on this subject, as far as they are practical, 
are as follows : 

a. In the fundamental form. 

1. The majority of masculine monosyllables (about 180) take the Umlaut; a 
minority (of about 110) do not. 

2. The minority of masculine polysyllables not having a termination named in 
N. ^. ^^out 44) take it; a majority (of about 66) do not. 

8. No masculine with one of the terminations ant, an, i^, ic^t, fer, ig, ing.Ung 
takes it. 

4. All feminines take it except those, ending in ni§ and fal. 

5. No neuter noun takes it. 

b. In the shortened form. 

1. Only the following 23 masculines take it. 

ber Slpfel, the apple ber ®arten. the garden 

ber ^ammel the wether ber ®raben. the ditch 

ber ^anbe(, the bargain ber •^afrn, the haven 

ber Mangel, the fault ber fiaben, the shutter 

ber SJlantet, the cloak ber Dfen, the stove 

ber 9labet, the navel Ux €(babcn, the harm 

ber Stagel. the nail ber Slcfer the acre 

ber ©attel, the saddle ber Oruber. the brother 

ber @(^nabel, the beak ber jammer, the hammer 

ber i^ogel, the bird ber Sc^tvager, the brother in law 

ber Soben. the floor ber Skater, the father. 

ber Saben, the thread 

2. The only two feminines that belong to this form, bic 3Kut* 
ter (the mother), and bie Soc^tcr (the daughter), take it. 

3. No neuter takes it, except ba^ Stofter (the convent). 

c. In the augmented form all nouns, capable of doing so, take 
the Umlaut, including those ending in tt)um, as ba^ §crg09tt)Um 

(the dukedom), bic ^erjogtljumer. 

PARADIGMS. 



Strongr Declension. 

§ 12. 
First or Fundamental Form. 

1. 2. 3. 

Sing.Nom. ber 2^ag, the day ber ©o^u, ber ^'itncjfing, 

the son the youth 

Gen. be« 2^age«r oftheday be^ ® oI)n e §, be« S^imgltng ^ 

Dat. bem 2^ag t, to the day bem @ol)n t, bem ^itngling 

Ace. ben Slag, the day ben ©o{(n ben SUngling 



16 THE NOUN. § 12, 13. 

Plur. Nom. bie Jag c, the days bie ©olin c bic Swingling e 
Gen. bcr Zdc^ t, of the days ber @ i) l^n c bcr ^wngliiig e 
Dat. ben Slag c n, to the days ben @ f)n c n ben ^i^w^fing c t 
Ace. bie 2^ag e, the days, bie © o ^n e bie ^iingling e. 

4. 5. 

Sing. Nom. bie ©anb, the hand ba^ Sd^af, the sheep 

Gen. ber |)anb be« ©d^af e 6 

Dat. ber panb bent ©d)af e 

Ace. bie ^anb ba^ (2d)af 

Plur. Nom. bie § (i nb e bie ©d^af e 

Gen. ber § a nb e ber ®d)af e 

Dat. ben 4) a nb en bcn©(^afen 

Ace. bie ^ ft nb e. bie ©d^af e» 

§13- 

rro -tills foimi "belons t 

a. Masculines. 

1. All monosyllables, except those stated in § 17, a, 1 ; § 19, 
a, 1 ; § 21, a, 1. 

2. All ending in ant, an, \i^, i^t, ier, ig, ing, ling. 

lEIscoeptloii : btr gafan (the pheasant), which belongs to the weak 

declension, § 19, a, 3. 

3. All polysyllables without special terminations (as given 
aboTe), except those stated under § 17, a, 3 ; § 19, a, 4. 

b. Feminines. 

1. About one fourth of all monosyllables. 

2. All ending in fat and ni^. 

3. The following nouns, as exceptions to § 19, b, 3 : 

bie ®ef((»ulfl, the swelling bie SBoHufi, the delight . 

bie ^itternac^r, the midnight 

c. Neuters. 

1. About two thirds of all monosyllables. 

2. All ending in \&ji, ier, fat, ni^. 

3. All polysyllables without special terminations and all be- 
ginning with ®e but not ending in t, et, en, er, except those 
stated under § 17, b, 3. 



§ 14, 15. STRONG DECLENSION. 17 

§14. 

Second or Shortened Form. 
1. 2. 3. 

Sing. Nom. bcr ^ubcl, the poodle ber Oartett, hit 2Kuttcr, 

the garden the mother 

Gen. bc^ ^ubef 6, of the poodle be§ ®artcn « ber abutter 
Dat. bcm ^JJitbcO to the poodle bcm ®avitn ber gutter 
Ace. ben ^ubef, the poodle ben ®arten bie SDIutter 

Plur. Nom. bie ^ube(, the poodles bie ® ci rtcn bie 2J? ii tter 

Gen. ber ^ubef, of the poodles ber ®arten ber 3K Utter 

Dat. ben "ijjubel n, to the poodles ben ® ei rten ben SD? ii tter n 

Ace. bie $ube(, the poodles. bie ®d rten bie SK utter. 

4. 5. 

Sing. Nom. ba§ ®emalbe, the painting ba^ Dpfer, the sacrifice 

Gen. bc^ ®emiilbe ^ be^ Dpf er ^ 

Dat. bent ®emalbe bem Dpfer 

Ace. ba« ®em(itbe ba^ Dpfer 

Plur. Nom. bie ®emd(be bie Dpfer 

Gen. ber ®emalbe ber Dpfer 

Dat. ben ®emd(be n ben Dpf em 

Ace. bie ®emdlbe. bie Dpfer. 

§ 15. 

T'o tills form. I>eloii0: 

a. Masculines. 

1. All ending in el, em, en, er, except those stated under § 19, 
a, 3; § 21, a, 2. 

2. As exceptions to § 19, a, 2 : ber Stafe (the cheese), and the following nouns which 
are also used with the termination en in the nominative singular, and are in 
the other cases always declined according to the termination en, as ber %vitlt, 
genitive be« ^riebcnd, (v. § 6, 2.) : 

ber jfriebe, the peace ber 9Jome, the name 

ber Sunfe, the spark ber ^amt. the seed 

ber ®ebanfe, the thought ber lEt^abe, the harm 

ber ®Iaube, the belief ber SBtae, the will, 
ber <$aufe, the heap 

b. Feminines. 
Only bie abutter and bie Jodjter (v. § 11, b, 2). 

c. Neuters. 

1. All diminutives (v. § 10, Rem. 3.) 

2. All beginning with ®e and ending in e and all ending in 
el, en, er, whether they begin with ®e or not. 
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§16. 

Third or Augmented Form. 
1. 2. 

Sing. Nom. bcr 3Kann, the man ba^ §au^^ the house 

Gen. bc^ SDiann e ^, of the man be^ pauf c ^ 
Dat. bcm 2Jf ann e, to the man bcm fiauf c 
Ace. ben SUiann, the man ba« ^au^ 

Plur. Nom. bic 9K a nn c r, the men bic fi (iu f e r 

Gen. bcr a/i (inner, of the men ber© (infer 

Dat. ben Wl a nn e r n, to the men ben f) an f e r tt 

Ace. bie 3Ji d nn e r, the men. bre ^ an f e r» 

3. 

Sing. Nom. boS ©ergogtl^um, the dukedom 

Gen. be^ $er;;ogtl)nm ^ 
Dat. bem ^ergont^um 
Ace. ba^ §ergogt{)um 

Plur. Nom. bie ©er jogt^ U m e r 

Gen. ber ©ergogt^ U m e r 

Dat. ben pergogtl) U m e rn 

Ace. bie ^er jogtl) u m e r» 

§ 17. 

I^o tills form 'belons s 

a. Masculines. 

1. As exceptions to § 13, a, 1 : 

ber !Dorn, the thorn ber Drt, the place 

ber ®eift, the ghost bcr 9ianb, the rim 

bcr ®0tt, the god bcr 9BaIb, the forest 

bcr \^db^ the body bcr iiJnrm, the worm, 
bcr 2)iann, the man 

2. The only two ending in tl)nm: 

bcr 3rrll)nm, the error ber 9ieidt)t]^nm, the riches, 

8. Ae exceptions to § 13, a, 3 : 

ber 33dfe»{(!i)t, the yillaia fcer iBormunb, the guardivi. 

b. Neuters. 

1 . About one third of all monosyllables. 

2. All ending in t()nin» 

3. As exceptions to § 13, c, 3 : 

tai @emac^, the apartment tai ®efl^t. the face 

ba« ®tmutV. the heart tai ®cfpcnft, the spectre 

Hi ®ef(^Ie(^t, the sex Hi (&troani, the garment. 



§ 18, 19. 
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§18. 
Weak Declension. 



Sing. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

Plur. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



Sing. Nom. 
G3n. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

Plur. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



1. 

bcr ®raf, the count 
bc^ ©raf C It, of the count 
bem ©rafcu, to the count 
beu ®rof e n, the count 

bie ®raf e n, the counts 
ber ®raf c n, of the counts 
ben ®raf e n, to the counts 
bic ®raf e n, the counts. 

3. 

bie Jl)at, the deed 
bcr l{)at 
ber Jl)at 
bie J^at 

bie Zi)Cit e n 
ber Zljat e n 
ben J^at e n 
bie S^ljat e n. 



2. 



bcr ffnabe, the ooy 
be« Suabe n 
bem S'nabe n 
ben finabe n 

bie Snabe n 
ber Snabe n 
ben ^nabe n 
bie Snaben. 

4. 

bie ®abef, the fork 
ber ®abel 
ber ®abel 
bie ®abel 

bie ®abe{ u 
ber ®abeln 
ben ®abet n 
bie ®abel n. 



§19. 

170 -tills declension l>eloiifir t 

a. Masculines. 

1. A8 exceptions to § 13, a, 1. 

htt Slt^n, the ancestor ber £umt), the scamp 

ber Sar, the bear ber ^enf(^, the man 

ber (i1}ti*i, the Christian ber Wiobr, the moor 

ber %tU, the rock ber 9la rr, the fool 

ber %int, the finch ber KcrJj, the nerve 

ber Surfl, the prince ber O^i, the ox 

ber ®td, the coxcomb ber Drin^ the prince 

ber ®raf, the count ber ^t^elm. the rogue 

ber ^elb, the hero ber @pa^, the sparrow 

ber ^err, the lord ber 2:bor, the fool. 

2. All ending in e and ax, except those stated § 15, a, 2. 

3. As exceptions to § 13, a, 2 and § 15, a, 1 : ber gafan (the pheasant), ber 33auer 
(the peasant), ber ®e«attcr (the godfather), ber Setter (the cousin). 

4. As exceptions to § 13, a, 3, some polysyllables without special termination, 
among which are : 

ber 2)antit. the bandit ber ^amerab, the companion 

ber Diamant, tlie diamond ber Secparb, the leopard 

ber (Elephant, the elephant ber Oberfl, the colonel 

ber <&ageflolj, the bachelor ber ^xi>^f)tt, the prophet * 
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ber @oIbat, the soldier ber SafaQ, the vassal 

htt Qtubmt, the student ber Sorfa^r, the ancestor, 

ber Untertban, the subject 

b. Feminines. 

1. About three fourths of all monosyllables. 

2. All ending in at^, enb, e, et, d, er, ic, in, ^cit, fcit, fd^aft, ung. 

3. All polysyllables without special terminations, except those 
stated § 13, b, 3. 

§20. 

Mixed Declension. 

Sing. Nom. ber ©taat, the state ba§ Slugc, the eye 

Gen. be§ Staat C «, of the state bc^ SlUflC « 

Dat. bcm ©taat e, to the state bcm 3luge 
Ace. ben Staat, the state ba^ 2lugc 

Plur. Nom. bic ©taateii, the states bic 2lugc n 

Gen. ber ®taat e n, of the states ber Sluge n 

Dat. ben ®taat e n, to the states ben 9luge n 

Ace. bte <Staat e n, the states. bte ^nge n. 

§ 21. 

1*0 tills cleolenslon "belons t 

a. Masculines. 

1. As exceptions to § 13, a, 1 : 

ber 3orft» the forest ber @ee, the lake 

ber aRaft, the mast ber @pcrn, the spar 

ber 9fatt. the peacock ber Btaat, the state 

ber Dfaltn, the psalm ber @trabt, the ray 

ber @(!ba4t, the shaft ber Zrupp, the troop 

ber @^merj, the pain ber 3tin9, the interest. 

2. As exceptions to § 15, a, 1 : 

ber <$aber, the rag ber €ta^el, the sting, 

ber Sorber, the laurel ^ 

b. Neuters. 

1. hM Sett (the bed), bai ^tm\> (the shirt), and bal Ob' (the ear [as exceptions 
to § 13, c, 1 and § 17, b, 1.]) and bad Suae, (the eye), and bai (£nbe (the end). 

2. the noon bai ^erj (the heart), is quite irregular in the singular, but inflected 
according to the weak declension in the plural : Nom. bai ^erj, Gen. bed ^n» 
lend, Dat. bent ■^erjen, Ace. bai ^erj ; Plural bie ^erjen &c. 

§22. 

The following nouns form two different plurals, with a more or 
less distinct difference of meaning : 



§ 22, 23. 
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bad S3anb a35nber, ribbons ; 
bie SanI Sonf e, benches ; 
bad Dina Singe, things; 



S3anbe, ties (of fHendship, &c.). 
S3anfen, banks (financial). 
Dinger, when speaking with contempt or 

condescension. 



ber Dorn 


Joiner, thorns (single); 


Dornen (collectively). 


bad ®tW 


®e{t(^ter, faces ; 


©efld^te, visions. 


bai ^orn 


J^ilrner, horns; 


^orne, different kinds of horn. 


bcr ?aben 


Saben. shutters; 


£aben, shops. 


bad ^anb 


Sanber, countries; «" 


8anbe, an indefinite extent of land, or pro- 
vinces. 


bad $^{i%r 


£i(^ter. lights; 


iiHitt, candles. 


ber SWonb 


an onbe. moons; 


STIonben, months. 


bcr Drt 


Drte, places or points (collec- 
tively) ; 


Oerter, single towns, villages, &c. 


bl€©au 


@aue, tame hogs; 


©auen, wild hogs. 


bie €(!^nur 


@(^aure, strings; 


Sd^n^ren, daughters in law. 


bad Zn^ 


ZaUitr, cloths; 


Sludge, difibrent kinds of cloth. 


bad fflort 


SBorter, single words; 


SDorte, words, forming a sentence or speech. 


ber Bind 


3infe,rent; 


Sinfen, interest (per cent). 


ber BoK 


3ollr, inches; 


BoQe, tolls, duties. 



§ 23. 

Speolal lieixiarks. 

1. Compounds of SWa^n form the plural Scanner, if the idea of the sex is necessarily 
implied, as (£bemanner (married men). If this is not the case and the word is used 
for a class of people, the plural is formed with geute (people),thus ^aufmaim (mer- 
chant), Canbmann (countryman, peasant) form their plural ^^aufleute, Sanbleute. 

2. Some irregular plural formations are : 

bad 21 ad (the carcass), Slefcr; ber ©aat cthe hall), ©ale; ber ©porn (the spur), ©poren; 
tie UnbiU (the wrong), bie Unbtlben ; bie SDIjnmac^t (the swoon), C^nmac^ten ; bie SBoU- 
madbt (the power of attorney), Soflmac^ten. 

3. Nouns which express Number, Weight or Measure, when 
preceded by numerals, retain the form of the singular^ as brei 

^}5aar ®c^u^e (three pairs of shoes), Ijunbcrt dflaiin ©olbaten 

(one hundred men of soldiers), t)ier pfunb (four pounds), fed^^ 
^U^ (six feet). 'But feminine nouns in e take the plural form, 
as jmct 9JieiIen (two miles), fiinf ©lien (five yards). When the 
noun of which a certain quantity or weight is given, is the name 
of a Matkrial Substance, not to be counted by individual 
pieces, it retains the form of the nominative^ as brei SJia^ SBein 
(three gallons of wine), jeI)U "^^Jfliub 3^^^^^* (ten pounds cf sugar). 

§24. 
Declension of Foreign Nouns. 

The rules for the declension of foreign nouns are even less definite than those 
for genuine German words. We may divide them best in two classes, the first of 
which embraces words which have, by throwing off their original termlaations, 
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assumed a more or less German form, while the second embraces such as have re- 
tained their original form. 

a- Words that have assumed a German form : 

1. Those which have thrown offthe original terminations e,«s, us, um generally 
belong to the first (fundamental) form of the strong declension, as ber $[(tar 
(the altar), ber ©eneral (the general), ber ^ompag (the compass), bad jtrofobil (the 
crocodile) ; plural bie ^Uare etc. 

2. Those which terminate in c(, en, er belong to the second (shortened) form, as ber 
ajludfel (the muscle , ber 9Rini|ler (the minister), ba« Sllmofen (the alms); plural 
bie SWudfcI etc. 

3. The lollowing few nouns belong to the third (augmented) form : bad Savital 
(the capital [of a column]), bad ^ofpital (the hospital), bad jtamtfol (the waist> 
coat), bad Stegtment (the regimeut), plural Sapitdler, &c. 

4. Most masculines in e, i, and all in if^ ard), Qva^l^, (rat, lo{|, nom, fopb, having 
originally the termination us or os, belong to the weak declension, as ber ^lumne 
(the alumnus), ber 2lb»ofat, ber ©tubent, ber Satfeplif, ber 9)!onar^, ber gitbograpb 
(the lithographer), ber Demofrat, ber ®eoIog (the geologist), ber Slftronom (the 
astronomer), ber $(}tIofop^ (the philosopher). 

b. Words that have retained their original form : 

1. Nouns in or, if they have the accent on the last syllable, belong to the >fr«* 
form, as ber 3Kajor (the major), bad SWeteor (the meteor), genetive bed 3Ka|ord, 
plural bie SWajore, &c. If they have the accent on the last syllable but one, they 
belong to the mixed declension, ber Doctor, ber ^rofejfor, gen. bed Doctord, plur. 
bie Doctoren &c. (here with the accent on or). 

2. Nouns terminating in ud, take no change in the singular, and in the plural 
change the ud to i (in the dative sometimes to id), as ber '^iuflfue (the musician), 
pi. bie SWuflci. 

3. Nouns terminating in um, add d in the genitive and change the um to en in 
the p'ural as bad ^nbivibuuin (the imiividual), bed ^nbiotbuumd, bie ^nbit»tbuen. 

4. Nouns taken from modern languages, if they are of the masculine or neuter 
gender, add A in the genitive, if of the feminine, nothing; in the plural they all 
add d, as ber $air (the peer), bad @enie (the genius), bie Sab9 (the lady), gen. 
bed |)aird, bed ®enied, ber £ab9, pi. bie $aird, denied, £ab9d. 



§25. 

Declension of Proper Names. 

a- Geographical Names. 

1. The name of river s^ lakes and mountains are always used with the definite 
article and declined like common names, as ber 9t^ein (the Rhine), bed 0{^etned. 
bent 9{(>eine, ben 9t^etn. 

2. The names of countries of the neuter gender and of cities^ are used without 
the article, and add d in the genitive, as bie (^inroo^ner i^onbon^d, (the inhabitants 
of London). 

If they terminate in «, jr, or j, they form no genitive, but take the preposition oon i 
as bie €tra§en von '^iaiiii (the streets of Mainz [or MayenceJ). This is also commonly 
done with the others, as ber ^i>nta i9on (Snglanb (the king of England). 
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3. Names of countries, that are of the feminine gender ^ and therefore uncliange- 
able (§ 9, 3.)) are always used with the article (§ 5, 4.)} as bie ©ebirge ber S^^wefj 
(the mountains of Switzerland). 

b- Names of Persons. 

1. When used witJiout any article^ they take in the genitive d (or better *4.) Bat 
masculine names in d, f|. fc^, ;r, j and feminine names in t, take in the genitlTe 
end, in the dative and accusative ctt or nothing. 

N. ^etnrid^, Henry dmma ^ranj Souife 

6. ^etnrt(^«, of Henry dmma'i granaen« £outfen« 

D. ^clnrid), to Henry dmma granjen (grona) Souifcn (Souffc) 

A. ^cinrt<^, Henry. (Jiuma. granjenOrana), fioutfen (Souife). 

If a title precedes a name, or two or more proper names are given to one person , 

only the last name is declined, as jtontg grtcbri^'^ 3Sad)t (king Frederic's power), Qtan 

gjaul J5riebrtd> 9iid)ter'« SBcrfe (the works of J. P. F. Richter). 

2. When a proper noun is used with an article^ the latter only is declined, while 
the name remains unchanged, as ber $ater bed ^einrt(^ (though ^einnc^d Skater is 
better); id) ^ubc ben grana gefebcn (I have seen Francis). 

3. When an adjective precedes any kind of proper name, it must have the article, 
as bad fd)6nc ^cnebig (beautiful Venice), ber cbte Zaibot (the noble Talbot). 

4. In the pluralf given names of male persons generally add c, of female persons 
n, as bte griebrtc^ t, bit Souife n. Of family names no plural is formed, except by 
the article, as tie B^mlht unb bie Sraun (the Smiths and the Browns). 

To commit to memory aU the rules, and perhaps even the exceptions, g^ven in 
this chapter, would be a great waste of time; for, most of them would again be gone 
from the memory, before the scholar could find a chance to apply them. However, 
if he should learn and even retain them, It would help him comparatively little, since 
the gender as well'as the declension of a very large number of nouns, especially 
monosyllables, cannot be recognized from their meaning or primitive form (nomt 
sing), but depends entirely on usage. Only the professional philologist who is 
familiar with the history of the German language as far back as it can be traced by 
me-ans of written documents, is able to account for a rational cause of this usage, and 
even he only with regard to some of these nouns. 

The only way of becoming familiar with this subject of the language, is practice* 
The student must try to retain such nouns as he meets repeatedly in his practicei 
with the definite article^ which will show him their gender. If, besides this, he can 
recall to his memory some sentence or phrase where a noun is used in any case of 
the singular, other than the nominative, he will know, whether it belongs to the 
strong or weak declension, and if in some case of the plural, other than the dative, 
he will know the whole plural of it too. A carefUlly practiced ear is the only true 
guide for him in regard to this subject. The compilation of rules laid before him in 
this chapter, must serve him oiAj for reference. 
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§26. 

Personal Pronouns. 

First person. Second person. 

Sing. Nom. id^, I [™6) ^^^r *^ou 

Gen. meincr (tncin), my (of bciner (bcin), thy (cf thee) 

Dat. ntir, to me * bir, to thee 

Ace. mid), me bid), thee 

Plur. Nom. toir, we i^r, you 

Gen. unfcr, our (of us) CUCr, your (of you) 

Dat. un^, to us cud), to you 

Ace. un^, us. eu^, you. 



Third person. 

masc. fern, neui. 

Sing. Nom. er, he fie, she c^, it 

Gen. feincr (fcin), his il)rcr, her fciner (I'cin), its 

Dat. i^m, to him i^r, to her il)m, to it 

Ace. iljn, hira fie, her e^, it. 



AU three genders. 

Plur. Nom. fie, they 

Gen. il)rer, their (of them) 

Dat. it)nen, to them 

Ace. fie, them. 



Xtemarks. 

1. The antiquated form of the genitive, mein, oein, feilt, is now 
used only in poetry and in some common phrases, as ttergig iticilt 
ltid)t, forget me not. 

2. The forms bit and il)r f2d pers.) are only used ia addrelSs- 
ing near relatives, familiar friends and children. In addressing 
other persons the third person plural @ic is used for one as well 
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as more persons. In this application it is always spelled with a 
capital letter. The same is the case with the possessive pro- 
noun of the third person plural, il)r, which, when used for the 
second person, is spelled ^^r (your) . 

3. The reflexive pronoun fid^ (himself, &c.) of the third per- 
son is the same for the dative and accusative of all three genders 
and both numbers. 

4. When the expressions myself, himself '&c., are in the ob- 
jective case, they are to be rendered by the personal — in the 
third person by the reflexive — pronoun, which may be strength- 
ened by felbft, or not, as : cr ^at fic^ (or \\d\ felbft) (\e(obt, (he has 
praised himself). But when myself &c., are in the nominative 
case (subject), the word felbft must be added to the personal pro- 
noun, as : id) l^abe il^n felbft (jel)0rt, (I have heard him myself.) 

The adjective felbft (or felber) can only be used to add force 
to a noun or pronoun. It can be employed in any of the four 
cases, but is not declinable. Thus we can say 

id) Ijabc ba§ felbft gefe^en, I have seen that myself; 

er t|at e« um feiner felbft tDilfen get^an, he has done it for 

his own sake ; 

xoxx Ijaim ba§ gu i^m felbft gefagt, we have said so to 

himself ; 

id) meine nici^t i^n, fonberu bid) felbft, I do not mean hmi, 

but yourself. 

5. The pronoun e^ is often used as a mere expletive at the 
beginning of a sentence, the subject coming after the verb : „CSv5 

Ijeutt ber Sturm, e^ brauft ba^ yJZeer/' the storm is howling, the 

sea is roaring ; e^ fingen bie 3Sdge(, the birds are singing.*) 
Expressions like it is /, it is you, are rendered in German by 

ii) bin e«, i^r feib e^. 

§27. 
DemonstratiYe Pronouns. 

Plural. 

neuter, for all genders, 

biefc^, this biefe^ these 

biefe^^ of this biefcr, of these 

bie(em^ to this biefcn, to these 

biefed, this biefc^ these. 

In the same way are declined jener, that, jeber, each or every, 
mand)er, many a, tPelcf)er, which, (as interrogative pronoun) and 

folc^er, such a. 

*) See Note 1, p. 128. ^ 







Singular. 




masc. 


femin. 


Norn. 


biefcr 


bie 


e 


Gen. 


bicfed 


bie 


er 


Dat. 


biefeiii 


biefct 


Ace. 


biefeii 


bie 


e 
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THE PRONOUN. 



§28. 



The demonstrative pronoun ber, bie, bo^, that^ when used as 
an adjective before a noun, is declined as it is when used as 
definite article. But when used substantively, i. e. without a 
noun, the genitive singular and the genitive and dative plural 
are different. 



Singular. 



Plural. 





masc. 


fern. 


Nom. 


bcr 


bic 


Gen. 


beffcn 


bcren 


Dat. 


bem 


ber 


Ace. 


ben 


bie* 



neuter. 

ha^, that bie, those 

beffen, of that beren, of those 
bem, to that benen, to those 

\>(X^, that bie, those. 

©oId)fr is often either preceded or followed by the indefinite article. In the first 

case it is inflected like any adjective preceded by the indefinite article (§ 37.); in tlie 

latter case it drops all terminations : fold) etn ^ann (snch a man), fctd) einem ^annc 

(to such a man). Of a similar character as the demonstrative, are the determinative 

(or correlative) pronouns, which direct the attention (the former always, the latter 

generally) — to some object which is further to be explained in a subsequent relative 

clause, and are to be translated by Ae, «/i6, t7, titey. These pronouns are berjeniitc and 

bcrfclbe, in both of which only the first part or definite article has a full declension, 

though it is not separated from the second part which is declined like any acyective 

after this article (§ 36). 

lingular. riural. 

fem. 

bteientite 
ber jeni<)en 
ber jenigen 
biejeni(tc 





masc. 


Nom. 


berjentdt 


Gen. 


bedjenigen 


Dat. 


bem jenigen 


Ace. 


ben jentgen 



neut, 

batfjenige 
be^jenigen 
be m jenig e n 
ba « ientg c 



bieienigen 
be r jenig e n 
benienigen 
biejenigen. 



Example: icb Fann benienigen n{(i)t acbten, R>eld)er fl4l feI6fl niti^t a(]}tet, I cannot esteem 
him who does not esteem himself. 

§ 28. 



Plural. 

meinc, my 
meinct, of my 
meineii, to my 
niciue, my. 

In the same way are inflected beilt (thy), fein (his), i[}r (her), 

fciu (its), iinfer (our), euer (your), il)r (their f3I)i*r youi*!) ; 

further the indefinite article (§ 4 ) and the adjective fcilt (no). 

When any of these pronouns (or adjectives) are used without 
a noun, corresponding to the English mine, ours &c., ihey take 
the termination of inflection also in the nominative of the mas- 
culine, meiner, and in the nominative and accusative of the neuter 







Possessive Pronouns. 






Singular. 






masc. 


fern. 


neut. 


Nom. 


mein 


meiue 


mein 


Gen 


meiucd 


meinct 


meiiied 


Dat. 


meincm 


meincr 


meinem 


Ace. 


mciuen 


meine 


mein 
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gender, meine^. We say t>a^ tft mcin §Ut (that is my hat), but : 
ba^ tft beiu §llt unb bicfc^ tft m C t U e r (that is thy hat and this 

is mine ; jene^ ift euer |)aii§ iinb biefC'8 ift u n f c r c «J (that is your 

house and this is ours). The same is the case with cilt and tcitt, 
forming ciner, eiltC^ and fcincr, telnet. Instead of these forms 
lltciuer &c., two other forms are also used, but always with the 

definite article : bcr mcinc, beinc, feinc, unferc, eucre, il)rc and bcr 
mcininc, beinigc, fetnic^e, itnferinc, eiierigc, tijrigc. These are 

declined like any adjective preceded by the definite article 
(§ 36). 

§29. 
Interrogative Pronouns. 

The substantive pronouns for interrogation are t0Ct, who^ and 
load^ what, the former being applied to persons of either sex, the 
latter to things, but neither has a plural. 

masc, Sffem. neut, 

Nom. tPCr, who toa^, what 

Gen. IDeffcn, whose (tDeg), (of what) 

Dat. iDeitt, to whom 

Ace. IDClt, whom toa^, what. 

The genitive of the neuter, we§, is now used only in the compounds ueitvegen, 
ttc§balb (wherefore). A dative is never used; when, in connection with a prepo- 
sition governing this case, the neuter pronoun would be expected, we use instead of 
it the compounds room it (wherewith), woju (whereto), &c. Even the accusative is 
seldom use<l after prepositions, but rather the compounds roofiir (for what), rooburi^ 
(through what) &c. (comp. § 73, 2). 

The adjective pronoun for interrogation is tOCl^Ct, (which or 
what) declined like bicfcr (§ 27). 

In the interrogative pronoun »ai fur eiti (what sort of, or what), only the indefi* 
nite article is declined : wad fur ein e n !X)teHer f)a^ bu (what sort of a servant have you) ? 
If this pronoun is used without a noun, the indefinite article must have the full form 
of declension (§ 28) : id) braudte ein '^ud). 3Ba« riir ein e d ? (I want a book. What book ?) 
In the plural the indefinite article must, of course, fall away : xoai fitr £eute ftnb gefom- 
men ? (what people have come ?) 

§ 30. 
Relative Pronouns. 

The relative pronouns are tOClc^Ct^ bct and tOCt. 

®er is declined as it is when used as a demonstrative pronoun 
(§ 27.) without a noun ; tueldjer is declined like bicfer, except in 
the genitive which is borrowed from bcr: 
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Singular. Plural. 

maac. fern, neut. 

Nom. tDcI^er todijt tDeld^c^ ttJeWjc, who, wlich 

Gen. bcffcn bcrcn bcffcn bcren, whose, of which 

Dat. tDcId^cm tDc(d)er tt)clc^cm tt3eld)cn, to whom, to which 

Ace. tueldjcu tt)cld)c tpe(d}e§ xotldjt, whom, which. 

S3?cr, Xoa^ is declined as it is, when used as an interrogative 
pronoun (§29). It cannot be used as a relative pronoun when 
the object referred to is definitely stated, but only when this is 
expressed in a general way, especially by the demonstrative pro- 
noun t>cv, t^a'^^, so that we say ber, \V>CX, he who or whoever^ b(\^, 
\va^. thai which or whatever. In such sentences the relative clause 
generally precedes the demonstrative clause which may or may 

not begin with bcr, as : SBcr c^efunb fein iniU, (bcr) mug magig 

Icbcilf (he who would be well, must live temperately). 

The relative pronoun can never be left out in German, thus, 
give me the hook you have in your hand is, Qtcb tntr bai^ Slid}/ 

tn c I d) c S bu in ber §anb l)aft. 

When the relative pronoun refers to a pronoun of the first or 
second person, the personal pronoun must be repeated after it, as 
idjf bcr id} ba^ nic gct^an l)abe (I who have never done this), 
tl^r, bic i^r gcgcnwartig fcib/(you who are present). 



§ 31. 
Indefinite Pronouns. 

1) 3cwflnb (somebody), 2) 9?iemonb (nobody), and 3^ 3^ennann (everybody), form 
the genitive by the addition of 4 (ee). iemanbe^, niemanfrcif, irbermanne; the dative and 
accusative of iemanb and niemanb are sometimes met with the terminations en, but it 
Is better to give them the form of the nominative. 4) (finer, eine, eined (some one), and 
5) fetner. feine, Uinti (no one), are declined like biefer (comp. § 28). 6) dtnai (^ome• 
thing), is used as a nominative, dative or accusative, but it has no inflection. 

7) 3JJan (corresponding to the French on) may be translated 
by owe, some one^ people^ we^ you^ they, or by the passive voice. 
It is used only as a nominative singular ; the other cases it must 

borrow of ciner (s. 4 ) : 3lm 5Eagc tann man bie Sterne nid)t fe^en, 

(by day we cannot see the stars) ; man l)at i^n getabelt, (he has 
been blamed). 
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IV. THE ADJECTIVE. 



§ 32. 

An adjective may be used 

1. as Predicate, in which case it appears in its primitive 
form and is unchangeable : bcr SWauu tft alt (the man is 
old), blefe ^ferbc ftnb fd)On (these horses are fine). 

2. as Epithkt qualifying a noun, in which case it is subject 
to declension, and must agree with its noun in gender, 
number and case. 

DECIiENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

"" § 33. 

As with the noans, so with the a^ectires we distinguish a strong and a weak 
declension*). But while of the nouns some belong to one, others to the other class, 
all adjectives take either form according to the modifiers preceding them. 

The strong declension of the adjective has the same terminations as the pro- 
nominal paradigm biefer, with the exception mentioned in § 34. 

The weak declension has in all genders, in the nominative singular the tenni- 
nation e, in all other cases of the singular and throughout the plural the termination 
en, with the exception mentioned in § 34. 

§34. 

The principle that decides which of the two forms an ad- 
jective is to have in any single case, is this : 

Whenever an adjective is preceded by an article or pronoun 
with a termination of inflection^ it takes the weak form ; in all 
other cases i. e. when it is preceded neithtr by an article nor by 
a pronoun or, by an article or pronoun without a termination oj 
inflection^ it takes the strong form. 

X^xceptlons : 

1 . The accusative singular of the feminine aud neuter genders 
is always like the nominative, as stated above (§ 2). 

2. The genitive singular of the masculine and neuter genders. 



*) About these terms see foote-note on p. 52. 

3* 
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which, Iq the strong declension, according to analog]^ ought 
to terminate in c^, takes, according to modern usage, the 
weak termination tXl, because the repeated termination e^ 
as in gute^ iBctne^^ frifc^e^ ^robe^^ would be disagreeable 
to the ear. 

§35. 
Strongr Declension of the Adjective. 

Singular. 
masc. fern. neui. 

N. rot^ct 2Bein, red wine friid}e Sutter, trodned §otj, 

fresh butter dry wood 

G. rotl)ett SBcinc^, of red wine frifdjet Sutter troctuen ^oljc^ 
D. rotljem ^eiue, to red wine frijdjet Sutter trod ncm ^oljc 
A. rotljett ffieiu, red wine. fri|d}e Sutter, trocfued §clg. 

Plural. 

N. fdjone ^ferbe, fine horses 
G. fd}dncr "^jiferbe, of fine horses 
D. jc^ouett "pfcrben, to fine horses 
A. fc^dne *ipferbe, fine horses 



' all three genders alike. 



§36. 

Weak I>eclension of the Adjective. 

Singular. 
masc. fan* 

N. ber treue greunb, the true friend bie ^elle garbc, 

the bright color 

G. bed treueti grcunbcS, of the true friend ber Ijetleu garbc 
D. bem treuett Srcunbe, to the true friend ber {)Mcu garbe 
A. \>tn treueii greuub, the true friend. bie tjelle ijarbe. 

ueut. 

N. ba§ tDarme SBviffcr, the warm water 
G. be^ marmcit ^L^aifer^ 
D. bem warmett Sajfer 
A. ba^ warme 4i5aj)cr. 

Plural. 

N. bie rcifctl ?lcpfc(, the ripe apples 
G. ber rcifctt 'ilcpfel, of the ripe apples 
D. beu reifCtt '^CpfelU, to the ripe apples 
A. bie reifeu SlCpfet, the ripe apples. 
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This form of declensiou is required after bcr, bicfet, JcitCt, tDtU 

d)er, tnand)er, Jeber, bcricntgc, bcrfelbe. 

§37. 

Mixed Declension of the Adjective. 

This differs from the weak only in the nominative of the mas- 
culine, and in the nominative and accusative of the neuter gen- 
der, in accordance with the above principle (§ 34). 

Singular. 
masc. fern. 

N. ein fdjtDarset §ut, a black hat. eine breite ©tragc, 

a broad street 

G. etneS fc^tDarj^cti Sute^, of a black hat eincr breitcn ®tra§c^ 
D. einem jdjtpargcii ©iite, to a black hat etner breiteii ®tragc^ 
A. einen ft^iDarjen §ut, a black hat. eine breite Strafe. 

neut. 

N. ein neued Sleib, a new dress 

G. eine^ nencn 0cibe«, 

D. einem neucti Kleibe, 

A. ein neue^ Sfeib. 

Plural. 

N. meine fcf)arfcti 3lugen, my sharp eyes 

G. meiner |d)arfctt 2lugen, of my sharp eyes 

D. meinen fdjarfeii Slugen, to my sharp eyes 

A. meine fi^arfeii 2lugen, my sharp eyes. 

This form of declension is required after the indefinite article, 
all possessive pronouns, and the pronominal adjective tein, no, 

§38. 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. The predicative form of the Comparative is obtained by 
adding the syllable Ct to the predicative form of the positive ; 
rein (pure), fd)bn (fine), comparative vciuCt, fd}bnct. 

The Superlative is formed by adding ft, and after b, t, -3, f^, 
ft, )d), ^;; the syllable eft: ftctn (small), licb (dear), (^efdjlDUlb 
(fast), fit j^ (sweet); superlative fleiilft, licbft, QefcljlDinbcfl, 
jit\;|cft(comp. 4). 

2. Most Monosyllabic adjectives, capable of receiving the 
Umlaut, take it in the comparative and superlative : inarm 

(warm), iDdrmer, inannft, turj (short), filrjer, turgeft 
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§39. 



Loeptions : 

1) All those which hare the diphthong au, aa laut (loud), (auter, UuUft, 

2) The following a4)ectiTes : 



(arfd), harsh 


platt, flat 


(lanf. glittering 


plump, clumsy 


Mo§, bare 


raf(^, rash 


bra», brave 


rob. raw 


Hnt, variegated 


runb, round 


bumpf, dull 


Mt, slow 


fal?l, faUow 


fanft, soft 


fa 16, cream-oolored 


fatt, satiated 


fairct, false 


fcbfafF, slack 


fiadi, flat 


fdbTanI, slender 


frojj, glad 


f(brojf, rugged 


(o((, hollow 


flarr, rigid 


^plb, lovely 


ftoXi, proud 


mi. bald 


fhoff, tight 


farg, stingy 


fluntm. dumb 


tnan, tight 


^umpf, blunt 


lal^m. lame 


ton, mad 


Ia§, lazy 


»oa,fhIl 


matt, weary 


teabr, true 


ntorfcl), rotten 


iDunb, sore 


nadt, naked 


iabm, tame. 


Undetermined are : 


^ 


bang, afhdd (banger or b&nger) 


flat, clear 


bla§, pale 


nag, wet 


fromnt, pious 


iart, tender. 


glatt, smooth 





3. When the comparative or the superlative of an adjective 
qualifies a noun, it is subject to the same changes of declension 
as the positive : bcr dltcre ^ruber (the older brother), eill dltei'Cr 
SUiann (an older man) ; ber altefte ^rubcr (the oldest brother), 

genitive be^ dltefteti ^ruber^. 

4. As the superlative of an adjective is never used in Ger- 
man simply to express a high degree of the quality indicated by 
it, but only for actual comparison, it must, even as predicate, 
always be preceded by the definite article, and must, therefore, 
always have the termination of the weak declension : bicfcs i|"t 
btt^ j(i)Onfte ^au^ In ber Stabt (this is the finest house in town). 
To say biefcr S^nabe ift am ffeipinftcn (this boy is the most dili- 
gent), is an improper form of expression.*) 

§39. 

The predicative form of any qualitative adjective serves in 
the positive and comparative also for the Adverb, and in the 

♦; See Note 2, p. 128. 



§ 40, 41. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 88 

superlative the periphrase with am is to be used : bicfc6 ^fcrb 

Iduft fc^nell, ba^ anbere [d^nellcr unb iene^ am fdincllften, (this 

horse runs fast, the other faster, and that one fastest of all) . 

A few Adverbs are used in the simple superlatiye form, as fiid)% mtift, (Sngf(, &c. 
or in the lengthened form ^odi^tai, meifieni, Ifingflend, &c. But these forms are never 
used for comparison, but simply to express a high degree, signifying verpy mostly ^ 
long ayo, &c. Other shnilar periphrases are : auf « fd)i>nfie (in a most beautiful way), 
iVLXtt toenigfien (at the least), &c. 

§40. 

The following Adjectives have an Ibregular Comparison : 

comp. superl. 

gro^/ large grower, larger ber groptc, the largest 

gut, good beffcr, better ber befte, the best 

i)6d\, high I^Oljer, higher ber lj'6dj)U, the highest 

XiOtjt, near na^cr, nearer ber ndcl}|te, the nearest 

t)icl, much me^r, more ber meifte, (the) most, 

Ai^ectives with the termination el, en, er, (the latter including comparatives) fre- 
quently drop the e of this syllabic, when a syllable of inflection is added; sometimes 
this e is retained, and that of the added syllable elided, as euphony or taste may decide : 
<bel (noble), oerwegen (daring), l^riter (cheerful), alter (older), give us the forms ber 
ttU, bti eblen or ebein, eblern, ^eitrer, ^eitern, t^ertvegner, )>er»egnen, &Uvt, fiUern, &c. 



V. THE NUMEBAL. 



§41. . 

A. Cardinal Numbers. 

1. ein, eine, ein (ein«). 13. breijetin. 

2. \ml 14. t)iergeH 

3. brei. 15. funfgei)n. 

4. t)ier. 16. fec^jet)n (^tdj^d^n). 

5. funf. 11* fiebenjetin (]iebjet)n) 

6. fech^. 18* ad)tjet)n. 
T. fieben. 19. neunjet)n. 

8. ad)t. 20. jwansig. 

9. neun. 21. ein unb gmanjig. 

10. jel)n. 22. pel unb jwan^ig. 

11. elf (ei(f). 23. brei unb imnm^ 

12. jtDoif. 30. breigig- 
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40. t)icqig. 1000. taufcnb. 

50. fUnfjtg- 2000. gmcitaufcnb. 

60. fc(^itg. 10000. jc^ntaufenb. 

TO. ficbcnjig (ficbjtg). 100000. ^imbcrttaufcnb. 

80. aijtiic^. 1000000. cine SKiUton. 

90. ncungig. 1869. cin taufcnb ad^t^unDert 

100. l)unbcrt. unb ncun unb fccf)^^ig 

200. ;5n)eil)unbcrt. or ac^tjcl}n]^unbcrt &c. 

300. brei^mtbcrt. 

Xiemarks s 

1. The forms ein, eine, ein are declined like the indefinite article (of which they 
are the origin) when used adjectively with a noun. But when used without a noun, 
they have the full termination: finer, cine, einea andare declined like bie cr (§27). When 
counting in abstract numbers, the contracted form of the neuter, etnd, is used. 

The English practice of putting one or ortes after an adjective is not applicable in 
German ; an old one is ein alter, eine alte, ein alte«, old ones, alte. 

2. The numbers jwei and brei may form the genitive and dative by adding er and 
en when not preceded by the article or a similar determinative. In the dative this 
termination is ofbener omitted than used, and instead of the genitive the simple form 
with the preposition tton is often used: la^ ®lit(f jireier or von ^n^ei ^Dlenfcben (the happi- 
ness of two men); er !)at breienor brei ^errcn flebicnt (he has served three masters). 

3. AU numbers admit the termination en in the dative, when not immediately 
followed by a noun, but it is generally omitted: ic^ Ijabe mit fiinfen or mit fiiufflcfpro- 
4ien (I have spoken to five of them). 

4. Expressions of time are formed in the following manner : 

ein Vi\)X, ^xotx Ul)r, ;;cl]n Ul)r, (one, two, ten o'clock) ; ein SSicrtcl 

auf brei (i. e. towards three) or ein SJicrtcl nad) ,^tDei (a quarter 

past two) ; cin iyiertcl Dor brei or brei SJlertcI auf brei (a quarter 

to three), l)alb Uicr Ul)r, (half past three). 

5. Distributives : je jwei (two at a time), je brei (three at a time), &c. 

6. Numerals which indicate kind: eiuerlei (of one kind), jraeierlei, breierlei &c. (of 
two, of three, &c. kinds >, mel}rerlei (of several kinds), mani^erlei (of various kinds), 
dielerlei (of many kinds), aOerUi (of all kinds or sorts.) 

7. Formations with facf) and fdltig (fold) : einfad) or einffiUig (simple), jfteifad^ 
()n>iefad)) or in)etfaltf() (twofold), breifad) or breifditig (threefold), &c., mannigfac^ or 
mannfgfditfg (manifold), toieffod) or oiclfaltig (manifold). 

8. Numerals of Repetition: einmal (once), jrocimat (twice), brefmal (three times), 
biermal (four times), man4)mal (sometimes), aUemal (every time), feinmal (no time). 

§42. 

B. Ordinal ^N^umbers. 

The first ber, bie, ba^ e r ft e 
" second " JtPeite 

" third " britte 

" . 4th " Dier t c 



§42. 
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The 


5th 


ber, bic, ba6 


fuuftc 


(( 


6th 


(( 


cd)^ t c 


u 


7th 


(( 


[iebcn t e 


(C 


8th 


" ( 


ac^tc 


C( 


9th 


" 1 


rteun t c 


• 


10th 


(( 


jc^n t c 


(( 


11th 


" 


elfte 


(( 


12th 


a 


jttjolf t e 


(( 


13th 


41 


)rci^cl)n t c 


(4 


14th 


44 


Dterijc^n t e 


U 


15th 


44 


Unf jel^n t c 
ec^jet)n t c 


C( 


16th 


44 


(( 


17th 


44 


flcbenjel)n t c 


U 


18th 


« 


ad)ti^e!)n t e 


u 


19th 


44 


ticunsefin t e 


u 


20th 


I " 


jtoanjigftc 


u 


21st 


44 


cinunbgtoangiciftc 


u 


22d 


44 


jroeiunbjtDanjig ft e 


(( 


23d 


44 


brciimb jwanjig ft e 


(4 


24th 


44 


Dierunbjwangig ft e 


U 


30th 


44 


brelgtg ft c 


U 


40th 


44 


Dientg ft e 
filnfjigftc 


U 


50th 


44 


u 


60th 


44 


ecfiiig ft e 


a 


70th 


44 


fiebjig ft e 


u 


80th 


44 


a^tm ft e 


a 


90th 


•4 


neimjig ft e 


u 


100th 


44 


l^unbert ft e 


<c 


101st 


44 


l^unbert unb e r ft e 


u 


102d 


a 


!)unbert unb gtt)et t c 


u 


103d 


44 


^unbert unb br i 1 1 c 


(( 


120th 


44 


l^unbert unb jtDanjig ft e 


u 


121st 


44 


^unbert unb einunbgroanjig ft c 


u 


200th 


44 


/;n)eil)unbcrt ft e 


u 


1000th 


44 


tauf enb ft c 


(i 


10000th 


44 


gel)ntauf enb ft e 


(( 


1000000th 


44 


mitlion ft e. 






Xtemarks. 


I. The prdinal numbers are declined in the same way as ad- 


jectives 


J with the definite article (§ 36). 


2. Expressions 


OF DATE, &C. 


On <Ae few^A o/ March, bcu 


;;cl)nten 


or am (contracted of an and bcm) je^uteit 3Kdrg. From 


the words tpie \)idt (how many) the expression bet iDie Diet ft e 
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is formed in analogy with the ordinal numbers, aud applied as 
follows: bcr tt)ic Diclftc ift I^CUtC? (what day of the month is 

this?) or in other relations : ber tt)ie oiclftc ift cr in fciner Slaffc ? 

(what place [rank] does he hold in his class?) 

3. Enumerative expressions: crften^ (first), Jttjcitcu^ 
(secondly), brittcn^ (thirdly), DicrtClti? (fourthly), &c. IcfetenS 
(lastly). 

4. Fractional numbers. These are formed by the termina- 
tion tc(, an abridgment of J^eil (part)^ as cin !CrittcI (one third) ^ 

tin Siertcl (one fourth), cin ©cc^dtet (one sixth), ctn ^n)an;^ic\^ 

ft e I (one twentieth), cin fiunbcrt ft C I (one hundredth). But one 
half is ein ^albe§ or cin ^alb which, in connection with nouns,' 
is declined like any other adjective : cin l^alb C r 2^ag (half a 
day), ba^ I)albc S'^^r (half a year). 

Notice the pecaliar forms : anbert^^alb (one and a half), from anber (other), used for 
Becond; britte^alft (two and a half), Dierte^alb (three and a half), &c. 



SESCOITD CHAPTER. 



THE VERB. 



Oeneral Formation of Tenses and Moods. 

§ 43. 

1 . The Present Infinitive of a German Verb consists of a 
root and the termination cil, as mcA t U (to paint), fdjlag cn (to 
strike) . 

The following verbs have onlj n as termination : 

a) fcin (to be) and tl)un (to do). 

b) all verbs whose roots have the final syllable cl or tt, as 

l^anbctn (to act), arqcrn (to vex). 

2. The Present Participle is formed by adding )) to the 
infinitive, mafen b, fc^tac^en b, l)anbeln b. The verbs f cin and t^un 

insert here the C which they omit in the infinitive, fei C U b, 

tt)uenb. 

3. The Present and Past are the only Simple Tenses, all the 
others being formed by means of auxiliary verbs. In the ter- 
minations of inflection eft and Ct the e may be, and generally is, 
elided in the Indicative, whenever the principles of euphony 
do not prevent it, as bu tobeft, er lobct, and bu lobft, cr lobt. But 
in the Present Subjunctive it is preferable to retain it, bu tobeft, 
t^r tobet. 

Verbs with the syllable cl at the end of their root must, and 
those in Ct may drop the C of this syllable, when the termination 
of inflection is C, as \6) f)anble, \&j dvgre or (irgcre. But when the 
termination of inflection is cfl, Ct, or eit, the t of the syllable 

of inflection is elided, as bu ^anbelft, cr argcrt, toir ^anbeln. 

(37) 4 
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4. To form the Past Participle, the Terbs of the weak cod- 
jugation (§ 61.) add t or ct, those of the strong conjugation 
(§ 55.) Cll to the radical syllable. But the verbs of both classes 
prefix the syllable gC which, in this application, is called the 
Augment, to the radical syllable, as [cbcn (to live), gelcbt; rcben 
(to speak), c\zxthet; finc^en (to sing), c^cfimncn. 

As Exceptions to this rule, the following verbs do not take 
the augment : 

a. Verbs of foreign or igin with the ending ItCtl or ictctt : 

ftubirert (to study), ftubirt; ret^icrcu (to rule\ reniert. 

These verbs always have the accent on the syllable ir 
or ier. 

b. Verbs beginning with the inseparable and unaccented pre- 
fixes be, cmp, cut, er, gc, ©et, jcr : ben)oI)ut (inhabited) , 

erfunbeu (invented), ;;erftort (destroyed). Also those 
compounded with the Preposition totbct, as roibcrfpre* 
d}en (to contradict), n)tber]prod)cn. 

c. Verbs compounded with the prepositions but4^, H^ttltcr, 
ttber, nm, unter, or the adverbs t>oli, Voicict, when 
these prefixes are inseparable (§ 60.), in which case they 
do not have the accent: burd)|UCf)Cn (to search), burd)- 

fuAt ; iibcrfcteit (to translate), iibcrfe^t ; DoKcuben (to 
complete), ooUcnbct; tDicberl)olen (to repeat;, raicbcrljolt. 

d. The verb tOCtfrdtt/ when preceded by another past par- 
ticiple, i. e. when applied as auxiliary verb for the passive 
voice in the present perfect, past perfect and future perfect 
tenses : ic^ bin gctabcU IDOrbcil (1 have been blamed). 

§44. 
The Compound Tenses are formed by means of the auxil- 
iary verbs t)aben, fcin and iDcrben: 

A. l^abctl (to have), and fcin (to be), form the present 
perfect, past perfect and past infinitive, by combining 
with the past participle : id) l}abe c;C|ac^t (I have said), icl) 

l)attc flcfagt, c\c\ac^t l)abcn; id) bin gclommeii (I have come), 
id) roar ncfom'mcn, (^cfommcu fcin. 

B. tOCtbctI (to become) is used to form : 1) the futm*e tenses 
and the compound form of the past subjunctive (conditional 
mood), by combining with the present and past infinitive : 

id) roerbc fel)cn (I shall see), id) iDcrbe 9cfcl)en t)abcn; id) 
roiirbc fel)en (I would see), id) roiirbc gefel)en l)abcn; 2) the 

whole passive voice, by combining with the past parti- 
ciple : ic^ iDcrbe gc[el)cn (I am seen), id) bin gcfe^cn roor.- 



§ 45. COMPOUND TENSES. 39 

ben (I have been seen),- id^ tDCrbc 9CfcI)Cn tDCrbcit (I shall 
be see.n), &e. 
To decide whether IjobtXi or [eilt is to be used, the following 
rules are to be observed. 

The perfect tenses (present perfect, past perfect and future 
perfect) are formed : 

a. with habtn in all transitive, reflexive and impersonal verbs, and in those 
intransitive verbs which govern the dative or genitive, or express a con- 
tinuous activity or state: id} babe gefauft (I have bought), \^ f)abt mid) gefreut 
(I was glad), ti fiat geregnet Cit has rained), t<J} babe ibm flebanft (I have tlianked 
him), {(t) liatt feiner 8efd)ont (I have spared him), i^ IfaU gearbeitet (I have 
worked), ic^ babe gerubt (I have rested). 

Exceptions are found under b, 3. 

b. with fcill in those intransitive verbs which indicate : 

1) change of place, as ic^ bill gcgangen (I have gone), c3 ift 
gcfunfeil (it has sunk), or 

2) change of condition, as er ift getDa(^fcn (he has grown), C§ 
ift gefd)inoljcu (it has melted), er ift geworben (he has become). 
Further 

3. the following verbs as exceptions to a : Tein (to be), bifiben (to remain), gelingen 
(to succeed), ^tratfjtn (to succeed or to get [intoj), geft^cben (to happen), gliitfen (to 
succeed), and mi§ltngen, mt§ratben, mi§((Iu(fen, which all signify to fail: ei ifimirge- 
ivefen (it has seemed to me), a ifl ibm gelungen (lie has succeeded), tai \^ gefdjeben (that 
has happened), etc. 

c. home verbs which express motion, use Iiabcn and fef n : the former only, 
when no point of direction or final locality is mentioned, the latter always 
when such a point is stated, and sometimes even when this is not the case : 
er bat (or ift) gefprungcn. geit^roommen, gecilt (he has leaped, swum, hastened), 
but always: er ift auf bett Stubl gcforungen (he has leaped upon the chair), er ift 
am Ufer gefcfemommen (he has swum to the shore), er ift nad) J&aufc geeiU (he 
has hastened home). Such verbs are principially eilen, reifen (to travel), 
reiten (to ride), fpringen, fdjwimracn. The verbs liegen, ftfeen and fteben were 
formerly, and are in Upper Germany still, inflected with fetti. 



CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 



Auxiliary Verbs of Tense. 

§45. 

^abext, to have. 
Infinitive. Participle. 

Pres. tjaben, ju f)aben, to have Pres. ^abcnb, having 
Past, gel^abt ^aben, gc^abt ju Past. gcl)abt, had. 
I^abetl/ to have had. 
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§45. 



Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. 

Qi) Ijaht, I have (I may have) 

bu ^abeft, thou have 

cr l)abc, he have 

toir l^aben, we have 

il)r l)abet, you have 

fie ^abcn, they have. 

PAST. 

3d) ll'dttt, I had (I might have) 

bu l)dttcft, thou hadst 

er t)dttc, he had 

tt)ir l)attcn, we had 

\\)X I)attct, you had 

fie ptten, they had. 



Indicative, 

Qij l)abc, I have 
bu l)aft, thou hast 
cr I)at, he has 

tt)ir f)abcn, we have 
tl)r fjobt, you have 
fie ^aben, they have. 



3d) ^atte, I had 
bu !)atteft, thou hadst 
cr ^atte, he had 
n)ir I)atten, we had 
i^r I)attet, you had 
fie l^atten, they had. 

NB. For the Subjunctive of the Past Tense a compound form 
is sometimes used (commonly called Conditional mood) : 

Singular. Plural. 

S6) ttjurbe l)aben, 1 should have SBlr toitrben ijabcn, we should 

have 

bu toiirbeft l^abcn, thou wouldst il)r tt)Urbet Ijabcn, you would 

have have 

cr toilrbe ^aben, he would have, fie tt)ilrben l^aben, they would 

Indicative. Subjunctive. a&ye. 

PRKSENT PERFECT. 

Qi) l^abe flc^abt, I have had Qi) l)abe 9el)abt, I have had (I 



bu ^aft 
er t)at 
toxx l)aben 
il)r ^abt 
fie I)aben 



// 
tf 

If 

n 



thou hast „ 
he has 
we have 
you have 
they have ,. 
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bu Ijabeft 
er !)abe 
iDir l)abeu 
it)r ()abct 
fie l)abeu 



// 

n 
U 
It 



may have had) 
thou have had 
he have 
we have 
you have 
they have 



19 



99 



91 



99 



3d) I)atte 9el)abt, 
bu l)atteft 
er l)atte 
tt)ir fatten 
it)r I)attet 
fie l^atten 



II 
II 
II 



II 



PAST PERFECT. 

I had had 3d) l)atte ge^abt, 

thou hadst „ bu ^Qtteft 

he had „ cr l)dtte 

we had „ Xoxx l)dttcn 

you had „ it)r ^dttct 

they had „ fie J^dttCIt 



I had had 
thou hadst „ 
he had 
we had 
you had 
they had ,, 



15 
11 
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NB. The compound form for the Subjunctive (also called Fast 
Conditional) is : 

Qd) iDurbe 9cl)abt l^aben, I should have had 
bu iDiirbeft „ thou wouldst " 

cr tDiirbc „ he would " 

n)ir miirben „ we should " 

it)r tDiirbet „ you would " 

fie iDilrben „ they would " 

Indicative, Svhjunctive. 

FUTUBE. 

3d} tDcrbc l^abcn, I shall have 3^db ttjcrbc l^abcn, I may have^ 

bu IDirft .. thou wilt " bu ttJerbeft ,, thou mayst 

cr U)irb ^ he will " cr iDCrbc „ he may 

xoxx tDcrben „ we shall " \mx tDcrbcn ,, we may 

t[)r iDcrbct „ you will '« V^x tDcrbct „ you may 

fie tDcrben „ they will " fie mcrben „ they may 

FUTURE PERFECT. 
(Seldom used.) 

^i) tocrbe ge^abt ^bcn, I shall ^c^ tDcrbe gc^abt ^abcn, I may 

have had have had 

bu iDirft ge^abt !)aben, thou wilt bu ttjcrbcft 9el)abt l^abeu, thou 

have had mayst have had 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 

Imperative, 

Sing. 2d pers. l^abc^ have 3d pers. l)abe cr^ he ought to have 

Plur. " " ^abct (f)abt) have " ^abeu fie, they ought to 

have. 

§46. 
®e{n, to be. 

Infinitive, Participle, 

Pres. fciu, 5U fciu, to be Pres. feicub, being 

Past. gciDcfen feiu, gcmcfeu ju Past, gemcfeu, been, 
feiu, to have been 

Indicaiive, Subjunctive, 

PRESENT. 

Qij bin, I am Qdj fei, I be 

bu bift, thou art bu fcicft, thou bo 

cr ift, he is cr fet, he be 

4* 
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THE VERB. 



§46. 



Indicative. 

ttJir finb, we are 
H^r fcib, you are 
fie finb, they are. 



. Subjunctive, 

XOXX fctcn, we be 
i^r fcict, you be 
fie feien, they be. 



3d) XOdX, I was 
bii iDarft, thou wast 
cr iDar, he was 
luir marcn, we were 
il)r tDart, you were 
fie iDoren, they were. 



PAST. 

^i) XOCiXt, I were 
bu iDClreft, thou wert 
er tDiire, he were 
XQXX iDciren, we were 
i^r waret, you were 
fie Xoaxtn, they were. 



NB. The compound form for the Subjunctive is : 

Singular. Plural. 

^i^ ttjUrbe fein, I should be iDir njUrben fcin, we would be 
bu iDilrbeft " thou wouldstbe il}r tt)iirbet ** you would " 
er iDurbe ** he would be fie tDiirben " they would" 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

PRESENT PERFECT. 



3rf| bin getocfcn, 

bu bift 

er ift 

xo\x finb 

i^r feib 

fie finb 



I have been 3^^ f^' geUJefcn, I have been 



u 
u 
u 



thou hast 
he has 
we have 
you have 
they have 



bu feicft 
er fei 
XOXX feicn 
i^r feiet 
fie feien 



u 



u 



u 



u 



u 



thou have " 
he have " 
we have " 
you have " 
they have *' 



PAST PERFECT. 

^6) xoax gettjefen, I had been 
bu raarft "* thou hadsf 
er tt)ar " he had " 

XOXX XOOXtXi " we had " 

il^r toart " you had " 
fie iDaren " they had 



u 



^i) ipdre gewefcn, I had been 
bu iDareft " thou hadst" 
cr tt)dre " he had " 
XOXX VO'OXtXX " we had " 
X\)X xo'oxti " you had " 
fie iDdrcn " they had " 



NB. The compound form for the Subjunctive is : 

^d) n)iirbe gcttjefen fein, I should have been 
bu wurbeft " thou wouldst " 



§47. 



AUXILIARIES OP TENSE. 
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Indicative. Subjunctive* 

FUTURE. •^ 

^i^ tocrbc [cin, I shall be 3d| tDcrbc fein, I may be 



bu tt)irft 
er mirb 
tt)ir Juerben 
tt)r iDcrbet 
fie werben 






thou wilt " 
he will " 
we shall " 
you will " 
they will " 



bu toerbeft 
er iDerbc 
iDir mcrben 
i()v tDcrbet 
fie tuerben 

FUTURE PERFECT. 



// 
// 

II 



thou mayst 
he may 
we may 
you may 
they may 



(Seldom used.) 

3f(^ tDerbc getoefen fein, I shall ^i) tcerbe gemefen fetn, I may 

have been have been 

bu iDirft getDefen fein, thou wih bu toerbeft getoefcn fein, thou 

have been mayst have been 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Imperative. 
Sing. 2d pers. fei, be 3rd pers. fei er, let him be 

Plur. " feib, be. " feien fie, let them be. 

§47. 
SSS^t^^tt/ to beco.me, to get, to be etc. 
Infinitive, Participle. 

Pres. ttjerben, gu iDerben, to Pres. 

become 

Past, gettjorben fein, geworben Past. 
gu fein, to have become. 

Indicative. 



^i) tDerbe, I become 
bu tt>irft, thou becomest 
er Wirb, he becomes 
XOXX njerben, we becomie 
i^r tt)erbct, you become 
fie tt)erben, they become. 

^6) tt)Urbc*), I became 
bu WUrbeft, thou becamest 
er tDUrbe, he became 
XOVC n)Urben, we became 
i()r IDUrbet, you became 
fie IDUrben, they became. 



tDerbenb, becoming 
gettjorben, become. 

Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. 

3d) IDerbe, I become 
bu Werbeft, thou become 

er tt)erbe, he become 
loir toerbcn, we become 
ilir toerbet, you become 
fie toerben, they become. 

PAST. 

Q6) tt)Urbe, I became 
bu lOUrbeft, thou becamest 
er roitrbc, he became 
loir loiirben, we became 
i^r loUrbet, you became 
fie loiirben, they became. 



*) In poetical and refined style the Singular of the Pctst Indicative Is often formed : 



44 THE VERB, § 47. 

t 

NB. The compound form for the Subjunctive \S) iDUrbc ttJCrbcit^ 
I should become, is less used in this verb than in others. 
Irtdicatwe. ^^^^^^ perfect. Svhjwn^tive, 

3c^ bin getDorbcn, I have become ^i) fci getoorben, I ha\ i become 

bu bift " thou hast " bu jcieft " thou have " 

cr ift " he has " cr fei " he have " 

totr finb " we have " toir feien " we have " 
tl)r fetb " you have " il)r feiet " you have " 
fie finb " they have " fie feien " they have " 

PAST perfect. 

3^^ tt)ar gett)orben, I had become ^6) tt)are getoorben, I had become 

bu iDarft " thouhadst" bu tt)dreft " thouhadst 

er mar " he had " er ware " he had " 

iDir tt)aren " we had " xoxx tuaren " we had " 

il)r tDart " you had " il)r tuaret " you had " 

fie ttjaren " they had " fie tt)drcn " they had " 

NB. The compound form for the Subjunctive is : 

\6) tt)ilrbe getoorben fcin, I should have become 
bu tDiirbeft " " thouwouldst" " 
etc. etc. 

Indicative. future Subjunctive. 

3d^ toerbe toerben, I shall become ^i^ toerbe toerben, I may become 

bu tDirft " thou wilt " bu iDerbeft " thou mayst 

er wirb " he will " er merbe " he may " 

tt)ir ttjerben " we shall " wir toerben " we may " 

il^r tuerbet " you will " i^r iDerbet " you may ." 

fte tDerben " they will " fie toerben " they may " 

FUTURE PERFECT. 
(Seldom used.) 

3t^ toerbe gen)orben fein, I shall ^&) tDerbe getoorben f ein, I may 

have become have become 

bu tt)irft gemorben fein, ihou wilt bu toerbeft geroorben fein, thou 

have become mayst have become 

etc. etc. 

Imperitive, 
Sing. 2d pers. ttJerbc, become 3rd p. »erbe er, let him become 
Plur. " toerbet, become " toerben fie, let them be- 
come. 
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§ 48. 

Xlema/rks. 

The subjunctiye of the German will, according to circumstances, require different 
versions in English, and we have liere given suih versions as will, inmost cases, come 
nearest the meaning of the original. The German subjunctive has, as the paradigms 
show, not always a different form from the indicative. It had in Gothic and Old 
High German ; but some of thes^ differences have gradually disappeared. This giving 
up of distinct forms for the two moods has been carried on to a much greater extent in 
English, where, except in the verb to &e, we have no special subjunctive forms left but 
for the second and third person singular in the present tense : "I charge thee, that thou 
attend me." (Shakespeare, Tempest). *'Some heavenly power guide us out of this 
fearful country'\ (The same). And of these the second person (thou) is now very rarely 
used. 

True, in school grammars we generally find something called Siibjunctivef which 
is however nothing else than the indicative with the coi^unction if. This can neither 
philosophically nor grammatically be justified. Not philosophically, because, though 
a coiuunction may require a certain mood, it can never make a given form this or 
that mood; and not grammatically, because the copjunction if ia often used, when 
nothing but an indicative is correct, while other coi^junctions may be followed by the 
subjunctive, or the subjunctive even be used without any conjunction, as in the se- 
ond example given above. Take the following sentences : If it has thundered, it must 
also have lightened. If you look at the sun, it hurts your eye. If the tube is not tight, 
the gas will escape. Here is no uncertainty or bare possibility spoken of, least of all 
anything merely assumed or imagined. These sentences express decided certainties 
depending on positive conditions, and haSy look and is are here decidedly forms of the 
indicative mood. On the other hand we have genuine subjunctive forms in the 
following examples, where an i/" would be entirely out of place : "The Lord make his 
face shine upon thee." (Numb. 6,26.) "Have great care, that I be not found a talker." 
(Shakespeare, King Henry VIII.) "Is it fit this soldier keep his oath ?" (The same, 
Henry V.) "Ere yet this day is ended, will I demand of him, that he do save his 
good name from the world." (Coleridge, Piccolomini.) "For so the rook were 
brought into the field, and she were lost." (E. Frothingham, Nathan the Wise.) Nor 
does the use of if make the real subjunctive superfluous. In the sentence: "Or can 
we, if we be so minded and sustained by the requisite authority, substitute a new order 
of thihgs?" (H. F. Harrington, lecture.' the subjunctive be expresses an uncertainty 
and faint possibility, while if we are would indicate an assurance which the speaker 
evidently does not entertain. 

But such genuine subjunctives, formed in the verb itself, are now rare in English, 
and we must in many cases render German subjunctive forms by English auxiliary 
verbs of mood, as: idj Ijclfe i&m, bamit er fruljcr fertig a c r b e (I help him, that he may 
get done sooner), and sometimes by another tense, as: i4> Ijortc, bag er Iranf fei (I 
heard that he was sick). 

§49. 
Auxiliaries of Mood. 

1- Monnen, to be able to. 
Infinitive. Participle. 

Pres. fonncn, 311 fonncn, to be Pres. fonnenb, being able. 

able to. 
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Past, gcfomit t)abcn, gcfonnt gr Past, gcfonnt, been able. 
^abeU/ to have been able to. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

FRESENT. 

Qij fann, I can Qd) fonnc, I be able 

bu faimft, thou canst bu fdnneft, thou be able 

er faun, he can er fonne, he be able 

h)ir tonnen, we can mir !onnen, we be able 

x\)X tount, you can i\)X fonnct, you be able 

fie fdnnen, they can. fie fonuen, they be able. 

PAST. 

Q6) fonnte, I could Qij fonnte, I could 

bu fonnteft, thou couldst bu fonntcft, thou couldst 

cr fonnte, he could er fonnte, he could 

toxx tonnten, we could mir tonnten, we could 

t^r fonntet, you could if)r fbnntet, you could 

fie fonnten, they could. fie fonnten, they could. 

NB. The compound tenses see below, p. 49. 

2. ^nvfen, to be permitted to, (to dare). 

Infinitive, Participle. 

Pres. bilrfen, j;u biirf en, to be Pres. bUrfcnb, being permitted to 

permitted to 
Past, geburf t t)abcn, geburf t JU Past, geburft, been permitted to. 
l^aben, to have been permitted to 

Indicative. Subjunctive, 

PRESENT. 

Si) barf, I am permitted to Qd) bitrfe, I be permitted to 
bu barfft, thou art " bu biirfeft, thou be " 

cr barf, he is " cr biirfe, he be - " 

Wix biirfcn, we are " tDir biufcu, we be " 

il)r burft, you are " il)r biirfct, you be " 

fie biirfcn, they are " fie biirfeu. they be " 

PAST. 

Qdj burftc, I was permitted to Qd) biirf tc, I were permitted to 

bu burftcft, thou wast " bu blirftcft, thou wert " 

cr burftc, he was " cr biirftC, he were " 

inir burftCU, we were " wix bitrftCU, we were " 

i^r burf tct, you were " iljx biirf tet, you were " 

fte burftcn, they were " fie burften, they were " 



§49. 



AUXILIARIES OF MOOD. 
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3. Wtv^CU, to like, to be iDclined to. 
Infinitive, Participle^ 

Pres. mogcn, ju mogen, to like Pres. mogenb, liking 
Past, gemodbt ^abcn, gcmoc^t gu Past, gcmo^t, liked, 
ijanen, to have liked. 

Subjunctive* 

PRESENT. 

Qi) mbge, I may 
bu mogcft, thou majst 
cr mogc, he may 
iDtr mbgen, we may 
if)r moget, you may 

fie mogcn, they may. 



Indicative, 

Qi) mag, I may 
bu magft, thou mayst 
cr mag, he may 
toiY mogcn, we may 
it)r mogt, you may 
fie mogen, they may. 

Qd) modjte, I liked to 
bu moc^teft, thou likedst to 
er mod)te, he liked 
ipir moc^ten, we liked 
it)r moc^tet, you liked 

fie moc^tcn, they liked 



(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 



PAST. 

Qij mod)te, I might 

bu moc^teft, thou mightst 
cr mod)te, he might 
tt)ir modjten, we might 
i^r modjtd, you might 



fie moc^ten, they might. 

4. WtuffcUf to be compelled to. 
Infinitive, Participle, 

Pres. miiffeu, i;u miiffcn, to be Pres. muffeub, being compelled to 

compelled to 
Past, gemupt ^abcu, gcmugt gu Past, gemu^t, been compelled to. 

^aben, to have been 

compelled to. 

Indicative, 

3f(^ mug, I must 
bu mugt, thou must 
er mu6, he must 

xoxx miiffeu, we must 
i^r mii^t/ you must 
fie miiffeu, they must 

3cf) mugte, I had to 
bu mufeteft, thou hadst " 
cr mufete, he had 



C( 



Subjunctive, 

PRESENT. 

3^d| miiffe, I be compelled to 
bu mUffeft, thou be 

er miifje, he be 
xoxx miiffeu, we be 
x\)x mitlfet, you be 
fie mitjfeu, they be 

PAST. 

Qij mugte, I had to 
bu miiBteft, thou hadst " 
cr miifete, he had 



4b 
(4 



(( 
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§49. 



tt)ir mugtcn, we had to 
iljX mugtct, you had " 
fic mugten, they had " 



\T)ir mU§tcn, we had to 
i^r mugtct; you had " 
fic miiBtcn, they had " 



5. ^oUcn, to he ohliged to. 

Infinitive. Participle, 

Pres. foUen, gU foBcn, to be Pres. foHcnb, being obliged to 

obliged to 
Past. oefoUt ^aben, QcfoHt ju Past. gcfoUt, been obliged to. 

t)abcn, to have been 

obliged to. 



Subjunctive, 

PRESENT. 

^d) folic, I be obliged to 

bu fotlcft, thou be 

cr folic, he be 

tt)ir f ollcn, we be 

i^r f oUct, you be 

fic foUcn, they be 

PAST. 

Qi) foHtC, I were to &c. 

(like the Indicstive.) 






Indicative, 

3cf) foil, I shall 
bu fotlft, thou shalt 
cr foil, he shall 
tt)ir foUcn, we shall 
il)r foUt, you shall 
fic foUcn, they shall. 

Q6) foUtc, I was to 
bu foUtcft, thou wast " 
cr foUtc, he was " 
loir fWltcn, we were " 
i^r foUtct, you were " 
fic folltcn, they were " 

6. SSSplIctt/ to ^e willing to, to wish. 

Infinitive, Participle, 

Pres. tDOlIcn, gU toollcn, to wish Pres. iDoHcnb, willing, wishing 

Past, gcttjollt l)abcn, gciDolIt ju Past. gciDoUt, wished. 
l)abcn, to have wished. 



Indicative, 

3d) toiU, I will 
bu toillft, thou wilt 
cr loill, he will 
Xoxv tDoUcn, we will 
il)r loollt, you will 

fic tDOlIcu, they will. 



Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. 

Si) tDoUc, I be willing 
bu iDoUcft, thou bo *' 
cr UJOUe, he be " 

* H)ir iDoUen, we be " 
if)r moUct, you be " 
fic iDOllcn, they be " 



k 
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PAST. 

S^ tDOlItC, I wished Q6) ttJoIItC, I would &c. 

bit tXloUteft thou wishedst (like the indicative.) 

er iDoUte, he wished 

iDir tDOUten, we wished 
xi)X tPoUtet, you wished 
fie ttJoUten, they wished. 

Compound tenses. 

fs^iip ^n-i-n im^^ ^ni-t 

gS-rS.S-j IHS-'^S »^^4y»>0*^ ^^^^<5* 

Plv^^ pl>-l iir~ii str^^^f & 

.---Sg-g^.- ,^^3g«^,™ —?^^''^ ^H.«»5-.- §: 



r|^|§^ fM|§i^ l§lrf^ f^^r< 

^^Z^^^ ^^^-^i^ ^^'-S'^sg. Mt^^"':^^^ 

2.-5 rt- 2, K-ETci- ft,^P-S tr'-^iP 22.® 

Qi P CD <j 









» ^ CD 

c+ CD 



_^ 



i^3§§5 §^S^§3 K^^a'S^o^ ^^>a-?^^^ ^ 

gj^ls^qf g^g^ls^^l ^ga'5|a' g,&g.°"&^ g» 
^^S'«>^3r f^Sr^^^s- Ss-s^-S^^ f s-g^- -S.^ I: 

' . ' g < . ' S ' . ' § ^ . • g 

' g ■ ■ : * r--- -^— ri? q ' ^ 



CO CO c» :o !X> CO o STT^ =? o'^ ?? cocococococo h cocococococo 

55555g* rr^rrs •-:::::§ s::r::iS 

-"^ ^g-gB'^gg- girssgs? 3^330^35 

^ 5-Qg^S2. S^^'SSSl S.=*iSsi 

kS WMO.V...CD ».«».». CD 

<} O C3 S'ItS P P P 

CDS croSSL^^ rtn5<^ct)f+ 
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§50. 

Ileinarks. 

1. The English language, having neither an infinitive nor a participle fur. these 
verbs, cannot lorn: any compound tenses of them ; but the German language, having^ 
those parts, can form these tenses. How they are to be rendered, lias been shown 
in the paradigms, but the student must not expect, that the versions given here will 
answer in all cases. The auxiliaries of mood, in both languages, have such a wide and 
undefined field of meaning, that nny form of them, used in either language, will, ac- 
cording to the context, require very diflferent versions in the other. 

A compound form for the past subjunctive with w u r b e is not used in these verbs ; 
nor do they, by their meaning, admit of an imperative.*) 

2. When the present perfect, past perfect or future perfect of 
an auxiliary of mood is to be combined with the infinitive of 
some other verb, the infinitive of the auxiliary is used instead of 
t!ie past participle; thus, / have been compelled to go is not id) 

l)abe flel}eu gemuBt, but id) t)abe get)cn milffen ; in the same way 

we must say cr I)attC lonimcit ttJOlten (he had intended to come), 
cr tt)irb t)abcn bteibcit biirfeu (he will have been allowed to stay).**) 

3. The English forms of expression I should have y or I would^ 
couldy mighty must have^ when auxiliary to another verb, are in 
German to be rendered by id) l^dtte foUett, id) l)dttC 

iDoUen, fbnnen, mbgen, miiffcn, as : bu I)attcft ba6 fe()en foUcn, 
(you should [ought to] have seen that), er ^dttc fommen fonncn 

(lie could have come). 

4. The auxiliaries of mood combine with the infinitive without 
the preposition }U ; we say id) lT)iin[d)e JU gel^en (I wish to go), 
but id) \V\ti c^el)en (I will go) ; id) fann (cjcit (I can read), &c. 
Some other verbs assume under the same circumstances the cha- 
racter of auxiliaries of mood, i. e. they combine with the infinitive 
without JU. These verbs are: Ia[jcn (to lei, to cause or order 
something to be done [the French faire before an infinitive]), 
fe()en (to see), l)Orcn (to hear), fiil)tcn (tofeel), t)etfen (to help), 

liei^en (to bid), mad)en (to make), Icf)rcn (to teach), Icnicn (to 

learn), bteiben (to remain), all of which — with the exception of 
the last ihree — are used in English in the same way : ^d) (affc 

ben ^all flicc^en (I let the ball fly) ; er fal) mid) bnxd) ben ftof 

(\el)Cn (he saw me go through the yard) ; Wiv l)brten il)n fprc^CU 

(we heard him speak) ; id) fiit)(e t^a^ ^(iit in mcincr^anb prirfcin 

(I feel the blood tinkle in my hand) ; l)i(f mir bicfe®itd)Cr orbncrt 
(help me arrange these books) ; cr l^ic^ mid) gefjcn (he bid me 

go) ; er mad)te mid) ladien (he made me laugh) ; id) (el)re il)n 

lejen (I teach him to read) ; id) (erne jcid)nen (I learn 4;o draw) ; 
er blieb ftcl)en (he remained standing) . 

5. These six verbs are called auxiliaries of mood, because they 

*) See Note 3, p. 128. **) See Note 4, p. 128. 
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are used, to indicate forms of thought which, logically, might be 
expressed by special lAoods, but for which neither the English 
nor the German has special forms of conjugation. Both lan- 
guages, therefore, have to make a frequent use of their auxi- 
liaries of mood. 

Sometimes the two languages fully correspond in their application of these verb*' : 
i4) fann jtngen (I can sing), er mag lommen (he may come), \6i mu§ atitittn (I must work) 
bu foQfl ntd}t (leblen (thou sbalt not steal), n>tr ivollen gei;en (we will go); but not always. 
Xvi barfil tai nld^t t^un is not you dare not do thiSf but you must not do this ; id) ma^ 
tai ni(^t tl)un is not I may not do thiSf but 1 do not like to do this. The verbs shall 
and ivill are used as auxiliaries of the future tense^ but foQen and loonen can never be 
auxiliaries of tense ; and similar discrepencies between the two languages could be 
pointed out in large numbers. 

6. To know with certainty, what auxiliary is to be used in 
any given case, requires a perfect familiarity with the language, 
but we may, at least, give the following statements as a tolerably 
sufficient giiide for the proper application of these verbs. 

Three of the auxiliary verbs of mood indicate possibility^ 
the other three necessity : 

1) loniien — natural possibility : bie STaube faun fliegcn (the 

dove can fly), ba^ SKaffer taun fricren (water can freeze), 
ber aJJcnfc^ fann benten (man can think). 

2) biirfen — moral possibility, depending on law or on the 

will of another : graucn biirfcu l)ier nidjt ftimmen (women 

are not allowed to vote here), id) barf fpielcn (I am per- 
mitted to play). 

3) mOQCn — moral possibility, depending on the will of the 
subject^ especially common in negative sentences : id) mag 

ba^ nic^t tl)un (I do not like to do this), er mag kin gleifcg 
effen (he does not like to eat meat), nad) %\\d) mag xd) geruc 

raud)en (after dinner, I like to smoke) . 

4) miificu — natural necessity : im SBiuter mu^ man fid) trar^ 

mer Meiben at^ im ®ommer (in winter we must dress warm- 
er than in §ummer), iDcr auf eI)rUd)e SBeifc reid) tDerben 
luilt, bcr mu^ arbeiten imb fparen (he who would grow rich 

by honest means, must work and save). 

5) foUeu — moral necessity, depending on law or on the will 
of another : bu foUft nid)t ftel)leit (thou shalt not steal) , id) 

foU uac^ §aufe gel)en (I am to go home). 

6) IDoKen — moral necessity, depending on the will of the 
subject: id) Will ba^ taufen (I want to buy this), tX XOiU 
morgcn fommen (he intends to come to-morrow). 

7. The first three are also used to express supposed possibility 
(though biirfen only in the past subjunctive) : ba§ tann, biirftc, 
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mag ttial^r fetn (this may be true). The other three can express 
supposed necessity ; mui]cn, when the ^ipposition rests on the. 
thought of the speaker^ and is a natural conclusion from given 
facts ; f ollen, when it rests on that of some other and indefinite 
person ; iDoKeit, when it rests on the assertion of the subject : cr 
mu 6 ba^ gctf)au l)abeu (he must have done this [I must conclude 
so]) ; er I II ba^ gctt)an l)abcn (he is said to have done this) ; 
er IDi U ba$ gcttjan l)abcn (he asserts to have done this). 

Sounen and mbgcu are sometimes used in the meaning giv- 
en above fbr biirfen, thus, you may go may be rendered bit 
fannft, barfft or magft gel)Cn. yjiUffeu is often used synonymously 
with foUcn; thus we may say bu mil^t \>a^ nid)t tijiXW for bu foltft 
ba^ nid)t ti)\xn, i. e. it is my (or somebody else's) demand, that 
you should not do this.) 

8. We may then sum up the following as the diflfijrent mean- 
ings of these verbs : 
Ibnncn — to be able, to know how to ; ic^ faitlt, I can (I may) ; 
bUrfen — to be permitted, to have a right to ; id) barf, I may ; 
mbgen — to like, to be inclined ; xij tuag, I like to (I may) ; 
mUffen — to be compelled, to be forced ; ic^ mu^, I must, I 

have to ; 
foUen — to be obliged, to be in duty bound ; tC^ foil, I shall, 

I am to ; id) foUte (past subjunctive), I ought to ; 
tootten — to be willing, to wish, to intend, to be about to ; id) 

toiU, I will, 1 want to, I am going to. 

§51. 
REGULAR VERBS. 

The regular verbs are divided in two classes, one of them 
forming the Weak, the other the Strong conjugation. *) 

The number of verbs belonging to the weak conjugation is nearly ten times as 
large as that of the strong. But the latter contains principally those verbs which 
are most commonly used in daily life. 



*) The terms strong and weak (flarf and f^udd)) applied to declension and con- 
jugation were introduced by J. Grimm, and are now accepted by all rational and 
scientific grammarians. The reason for applying these terms was Grimm's observa- 
tion, made in his researches concerning the history of the German grammar, 
that there were two decidedly difierent classes of declension as well as coi^jugation, 
the first class having more power (strength) to express by a variety of forms the 
difierent relations to be expregsed by inflection, while the second class has less power 
to accomplish the same object. Hence the former class was called strong ^ the latter 
tpeaJe* 
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Weak Conjugration. 

The verbs of this conjugation have the following character- 
istics : 

1. They retain their radical vowel through all their forms un- 
altered : fagcn (to say), id) fagc, bu fagft, fagte, gefagt. 

2. They form the past tense by adding it or CtC to the root : 

fagcn, id} fagtc, reben (to speak), id) rebete. 

3. In the past participle, besides prefixing the augment ge 
(§ 43, 4.), they add t or et to the root : gefogt, gerebet. 

The second and third person of the singular and the second of the plural In the 
present tense, as well as the whole of the past tense and the past participle, have the 
letter e before ft or t, when euphony requires it, as in the verb refccn : bu rctcft, er 
TtUt, i^r rrbet, id) rebete, gerebet. This is necesAary in verbs whose root ends in b or t, or 
in nt or n preceded by another consonant, as bu rebel), er teartet (he waits), it)r at^met 
(you breathe), i4> rcdjnete (I reckoned). t)nly when m or n are preceded by ^, I or r, this 
is not necessary, as bu g&ijmfi (thou tamest), er sermalmt (he crushes), i^) ttarmte (I 
warmed), it)T betjnt (you stretch), gewarnt (warned). 

Paradigm of the Weak Conjugation. 

§ 52. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Infinitive. Pai ticiple. 

Pres. ntalen, gu ntalen, to paint Pres. malcnb, painting 

Past, gemalt ^abcn, gentalt gu Past, gemalt, painted. 

^abeit/ to have painted. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. 

Qij male, I paint S^ inale, I paint*) 

bu malft, thou paintst bu umleft, thou paint 

cr malt, he paints cr mate, he paint 

tr)ir maten, we paint tuir malen, we paint 

il)V malt, you paint il)r malet, you paint 

fie maleu, they paint. fie malen, they paint. 

PAST. 

^6) mafte, I painted Like the indicative. 

bu malteft, thou paintedst The compound form is : 

cr umlte, he painted Qij lUUVbe maleu, I should paint 

U)ir nialten, we painted bu tuUrbeft ,, thouwouldst " 

il)r lualtet, you painted &c. 

fie malten, they painted. 



*) Compare § i8« 
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Indicative. Subjunctive, 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

3fcl) l^abc gcmalt, I have painted ^'c^ Ijabc gemalt, I have painted 

bu Ijaft „ thou hast " bu l^abeft „ thou have 

cr Ijat „ he has " cr l)abc „ he have 

ipir ^abcn „ we have " toxv ^abcn „ we have 
i^r l^abt „ you have " it)r ^abct ,, you have 

fie fiab^n „ they have " fie I)aben „ they have 

PAST PERFECT. 

3d) ^attc gematt, I had painted Qij \jattt gematt, I had painted 
bu !)attcft „ thou hadst " bu I)dtteft ,r thou hadst ' 
er l^atte „ he had " er l)dtte „ he had 
wix I)atten „ we had " xo'w I)dtten „ we had 
i^r l^attet „ you had " it)r l)dttet „ you had 
fie l^atten „ they had " fie fatten „ they had 

NB. The compound form of the Subjunctive is : 

3d) tDiivbe gemalt l^aben, I should, would, might have painted 
bu UJUrbeft „ „ thou wouldst, mightst " " 

&c. &c. 

Indicative. future. Subjunctive. 

S^ tperbc malen, I shall paint 3d) toerbc ntafen, I may paint 
bu ttjirft „ thou wilt '' bu iDerbeft „ thou mayst ' 
cririrb „ he will ." cr toerbc „ he may ' 

toxv iDerben „ we shall " . n)tr tucrbcu „ we may * 
i^r njerbet „ you will " i^r tuerbet ^ you may * 
fie werben ;, they will " fie tDCrbeu „ they may * 

FUTURE perfect, 
(seldom used.) 

3d) werbe gemalt ^aben, I shall 3^} tucrbe gcmalt ^aben^ I may 

have painted have painted 

bn tpirft gemalt l)aben, thou wilt bu merbeft gemalt l)aben, thou 

have painted. mayst have painted. 

&c. &c. 

Imperative. 

Sing. 2d pers. male, paint 3d. p. male er { ^^^ him paint 

^ '^ (he ought to paint 

Hur. « matt, paint. " ma(enfie|Jf' '"^'^P*'"'' . , 

"^ ' { thej ought to paint. 
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^53. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 

Infinitive. Participle. 

Pres. gctnalt trerben, qemalt gu Pres. cjemalt iDcrbenb, being 

Werbcu, to be painted painted 

Past, gcmalt morben f ein, cje* Past, gcmalt toorbcn, been pain- 
ntalt inorbcn ;;u fcin/to ted. 

have been painted. 

Indicative, Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. 

Qi) tDerbc gcmalt, I am being Qi) werbe gemaft, I be being 

painted painted 

bn tt)ir[t gctnatt, thou art being bu iDCrbcft gcmalt, thou be being 

painted painted 

cr iDirb gcmalt, he is being cr iDcrbc gcmalt, he be being 

painted painted 

tt)ir iDcrbcn gcmalt, we are be- n)ir iDcrbcn gcmalt, we be being 

ing painted painted 

i^r ttjcrbct gcmalt, you are be- i^r tncrbct gcmalt, you be being 

ing painted painted 

fic iDcrbcn gcmalt, they are be- fie incrbcn gcmalt, they be being 

ing painted. painted. 

PAST. 

Q6) tDurbc gemaft, I was being Qd) njilrbc gcmaft, I were being 

painted painted 

bu tDurbcft gcmalt, thou wast bu toUrbcft gcmalt, thou wert 

being painted being painted 

cr tnurbc gcmalt, he was being cr iDiirbc gcmalt, he were being 

painted painted 

tnir inurbcn gcmalt, we were be- tt)ir njiirbcn gcmatt, we were be- 
ing painted ing painted 

i^r tDUrbct gcmalt, you were be- tl^r toUrbct gcmalt, you were be- 
ing painted ing painted 

[ic iDurbcn gcmalt, they were fic tpUrbcn gcmalt, they were be- 

being painted. ing painted. 

NB. The compound form for the Subjunctive is : 

Qi) triirbc gcmalt tncrbcn, I should be painted 

bu tiJUrbcft „ It t^o^ wouldst be " 

&c. &c. 



L 
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Indicative, ' Suhjundive, 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

Qi) bin gcmalt toorbcit, I have Q6) fei gcmatt tt)ort«n, I have 

been painted been painted 

bu bift gcmalt toorbcn, thou hast bit fcieft gemalt tDorbcn, thou 

been painted. have been painted. 

&c. &c. 

PAST PERFECT. 

Qi) tear gcmatt toorbcn, T had ^c^ ware gcmatt toorbcn, I had 

been painted been painted 

bu toarft gemalt morbeu, thou bu wareft gcmatt morbcn, thou 

hadst been painted hadst been painted. 

&c. &c. 

NB. The compound form for the Subjunctive is : 
3d| toiirbe gcmatt IDOrbcn fcin, I should have been painted 
bu triirbcft „ „ „ thou wouldst have " " 

&c. &c. 

Indicative. future. Subjunctive. 

Qij tDcrbe gcmatt rocrbcu, I shall Qd) wcrbc gcmatt iDcrbcu, I may 

be painted be painted 

bu iDirft gcmatt iDcrbcn, thou bu iDcrbcft gcmatt tnerbcn, thou 

wilt be painted. mayst be painted. 

&c. &c. 

future perfect. 

(seldom ased.) 
Indicative. Qij iDCrbc gcmaft ttJOrbcn fcin, I shall have been 

painted 

bu toirft gcmatt toorbcn fcin, thou wilt have been 

painted. 

Subjunctive. Qi) ttJCrbc gcmatt tDOrbcn fcin, I may have been 

painted 

bu iDcrbcft gcmatt toorbcn fcin, thou mayst have 

been painted. 
&c. &c. 

Imperative. 
(hardly ever used.) 

Sing. 2d. pers. iDcrbc gcmatt, be 3d p. mcrbc cr gcmatt, let him 

painted be painted 

Plur. " tpcrbct gcmatt, " tocrbcn fie gcmatt, let them 

be painted. be painted. 

&c. &e. 
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§54. 

Hemarks. 

1. The German language vever uses the auxiliary fcilt for the 
formation of the passive voice. Nevertheless we often meet the 
verb f cin in connection with the past participle of a transitive 
verb, as er ift gefttaft (he is punished). In all such cases the 
past participle has lost its verbal character and has assumed that 
of an adjective ; in other words, it does not refer to any action^ 
(which is always the case with the passive voice), but to a con- 
dition or state which is the consequence of an action : and the 
verb fein serves as genuine copula. The expression cr ift (jeftraft 
is given in the present tense and does not allude to time, act, 
manner or other circumstances of the punishment, but simply to 
the present condition of an individual that, at some previous 
time, has received punishment. 

2. The phrase ba^ S3ud) toitb gcbunben (the book is being 
bound), is only another form for the phrase jeittaub biubet \>(i^ 
53ud) (somebody is binding the book); the act of binding is 
spoken of, and as a present act, since bivb is the present tense. 
But the phrase ba^ SSnd) ift (J^bunben makes no allusion to the 
act of binding, but simply indicates a condition, a quality of the 
book ; as a book may be either old or new, so it may be either 
bound or in pamphlet form. In the same way, ba^ ^lld) totltbc 
gcbunben refers to the act of binding, and since tDntbe is the past 
tense, it expresses that the binding was going on, at the time 
spoken of, while ba^ Sbndj toat gebunbcn, speaks of a book 
which, at the time spoken of, was a bound book. 

3. It is plain from the foregoing that a phrase like ift gebltn* 
bcu may sometimes be equivalent to ift gebunben IDOrbcri (has 

been bound), and tt)ar gebnnbcn equivalent to xoav gebunben tDorben 

(had been bound), since the state expressed by iftgebunben is the 
consequence of a previous act expressed by ift gcblUlbcn tDOlbcn. 

4. The form of expression is being done^ which we used in the above example 

the book is being bound, is condemned by some, and defended by other English writ- 
ers An investigation of its propriety or impropriety would here be out of place. 
We used it for want of a better one. The fact is, that, as prominent English 
grammarians acknowledge, the English language in its present state, lacks a distinctive 
passive voice, and that the German has, in this regard, an advantage over it, as tlie 
above examples show. However objectionable the phrase is being done may be in 
practical use, stiil the scholar will do well to apply it here, in order to understa id 
more lully the decided difference between expressions like wirt) gebunben and iii gc- 
iunben. 

5. To decide whether the verb to he in an English sentence, if 
connected with the past participle of a transitive verb, is lobe 
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tranaUled by fein or Iserben, we have Bimply to change the pas- 
■eive to aa active form of exprefsion. If then the Banie tense as 
io the passive sentence answers in the active, we have Actually 
the passive voice and require loerbeil ; if, however, the active seu- 
tcDCe requires another tense than the passive, we must regard 
the past participle as an adjective and use fcln. Instead otlie is 
o/len blamed by his teacher we can say ki$ leather often blamea 
liim. Now, as m blamed and blamea are both present tenses, the 
tbrm is passive voice, nnd we translate er WitB oft UOil jfincnt 
Vclircr flCtabClt. Thus this home -was $old yesterday can be chan- 
ged to they sold this houne yeeterday, where wan sold as well oa 
sold are past tenses, bence we translate, biefcS Jpau(( tVUtBe flC> 
ficril PCrfilllfl. But the senleuce (Am chair is broken cannot cor- 
rectly be changed to somebody breaks this chair, but must be 
somebody brohe or A js broken the chair, the past or perlect tense 
iQstead of the present, (for is broken is equivalent to Aas fceen 
broken). This shows that broken is here a qualifying adjective, 
and we must translate : biejer i^tul)! ift.^erbrotfjcil. Thus, if the 
senience he vias forsaken by his friends Is meant to say- his 
friends were forsaking him, we have ill both cases the past tense 
and therefore translate er tDurbe ton teiilCH (^■icuiiben Oevlof|cn, 
but if it is meant to say his friends had forsaken him, we have 
past perfect for past tense and translate cr Wat UOii fejlieil 3rcim= 
ben ucr(a(ien. . 

e. Ttali decided dJfl^reoce In meaning between Ibe auxUiaiiri frin and ncrtin la 
oonnectlon with the post participle of a trantiiive verb takes place^ liowever, in tueb 
Tertii on];, as express a concrete action, (lie con^equeDcesof whicliwll],Dr iimjat 



least, be still perceptible, after t 


e action baa ceased, aa in llie enamplBs given abore. 






n III gtii{til(t (he is esteemed), 




ceases la be esteemed. Thi«ist 


e case witU all verba wliicli expi^ss, Bomconcreta 




sleem. balred, contempt . to. 



§65. 
Strong Conjugation, 

The verbs of this conjugation have (he following character- 
istics : 

1. Thev form the djfiercut parts of the verb not only by ' 
lions, but also by means of tlie " Ablaut ", t. e. 
ging the radical vowel to another pure vowel, 
last tense has always « diftureul vowel from that 
infinitive ; the first person singular adds in ihe in- 
I nothing to the root (but in the subjunctive c) ; 
to sing), ii^ fang, id) fdnge : fallen (to fall), ii^ ficl, 
; fUegcn (to fly), id) flog, tdj floge. 
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3. The past participle, besides prefixing ihe augment gc (v. 
§ 43, 4.) adds etl to the root and takes a) in some verbs 
again the radical vowel of the infinitive : geben (to give), 

i^ gab, gcgebcn ; tragen (to bear), id) trug, getraijeu; b) 

in some, the same vowel as in the past tense : reiteu (to 

ride), \6} ritt, gerittcn; flicgen, id) flog, gcflogcn; c) in sorae„ 

a vowel differing from that of the infinitive as well as 
from that of the past tense : fingen, id) fang, gefungcu ; 
fterbcn (to die), id) ftavb, gcftovben. 

4. Most verbs of this conjugation which have the radical 
vowel C, take in the second and third person singular of 
the present indicative, and in the second person singular 
of the imperative the Ablaut i or ie : fted)en (to sting) , bu 

ftid)ft, er |tid)t, ftic^; fel)en (to see), bu fie{)ft, er fiet)t, fid). 

The imperative singular of these verbs takes no termi- 
nation : gicb, ftid). All other verbs (strong as well as 
weak) take the termination C: fd)l*eibe (write), tragc 
(bear), which termination may however be dropped and 
indicated by an apostrophe as )d)reib^ trag\ 

5. Most of those which have one of the vowels a, or au as 
radical vowel, take the Umlaut in the second and third 
person singular of the present indicative : fd)(agcn (to 

beat), bu fa)icrgft; cr fdjlagt ; ftopeu (to thrust), bu ftopcft, 
cr ftb^t ; faufen (to drink), bu jctiifft, er fduft. 

Only two strong verbs have the radical vowel o, flo§en and font men (to come)* 
The forms fommfl and fommt are more common than fommfl and fgmnit. 
Only two strong verbs have the radical vowel u, rufcn (to call) and t^un (to 
do), neither of which takes the Umlaut. 

6. All those which take in the past tense a, or u as Ab- 
laut, take the Umlaut in the subjunctive mood of the past 

. tense: id) gnb (I gave), id) gdbe; ic^ flog (Iflew), ic^flbge; 
i^ trug (1 bore), id) tiiigc 

§ 56. 

Examples of the Strongr Conjugation. 

In § 57 a complete list is given of all the simple verbs of the 
strong conjugation, with their principal parts, arranged in classes 
and divisions. To show, how they are to be conjugated, we will 
here give, in one example from each class and division, those 
parts, in which they either must or may differ from the weak 
verbs, i. e.the present indicative, past indicative and subjunctive, 
imperative and past participle. The present participle and pre- 
sent subjunctive as well as all compound tenses are formed in the 
same way as in weak verbs. TKe plural of the past indicative 
as well as subjunctive retains the vowel of the singular. 
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§57. 
Classification of Strongr Verbs. 

The strong verbs may be classified in different ways ; the most 
practical classification is that based upon the radical vowel of the 
infinitive. 

Below the infinitive we give the second and third person sin- 
gular of the present indicative and the second person singular 
of the imperative ; below the past indicative, the past subjunctive, 
if these parts change the radical vowel of the infinitive or of the 
past indicative. A dash ( — ) indicates, that the part marked 
by it is formed regularly without change of the vowel. 



1 St DIVISION : Past 
Infinitive. 

Slafen, to blow 

Maffft. blaft; — 

braten, to roast (intrans.) 

bratji (or — ). brat* (— ) ; — 

fatten, to fall 

ma, faat;- 
fangcn, to catch 

fangfl, fangt; — 

l^atten, to hold 

baltjl, bait; — 

^angen, to hang (intrans.) 

laffen, to let 

IdfTeft(la§O.Ia§t;Ia§(— ) 
ratl)en, to advise 

ratbft, ratb; — 
fd^fafcil, to sleep 

fd^lafft. fcbidft; — 
*) ftO^eiT, to push 

* rufcn, to call 

* l^aucn, to hew 

* laufen, to run 

laufft, lauft ; — 



IKFINITIVB O. 




Past T. i (te), Past Part. o. 




Past T. 
blicd 


Past Participle. 

jjcblaieu. 


I 


briet (or — ) 


gcbratcn. 




ftcf 


i.]efatlen. 




fi"3 


3cfan9cn. 




f)ielt 


je^atten. 


1 


t)in3 


jeliangcn. 




lieB 


gelaffen. 




riet^ 


geratficn. 




fdjlief 


iicfdjtafcn. 




m 


vjcftogen. 




ricf 


gerufcn. 




Oicb (f)aittc) 


gel}aucn. i 




(tef ~ 


getaufcn. ' 



1 The verbs braten, baften, ratbcn. flflfcn. fdjflren, fe^tcn and flct^tcn, whose root tor 
minates in t, do not add another t in the third person. 

*) Verbs marked * differ slightly from the verbs among which they are classed. 
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2d DIVISION : Past T. it, Past Part. 
Infinitive. Past T, 



53acfen, to bake (intrans.) 

bficffl bdcft; — 

fal^rcn, to drive (in a carriage) 

faljrft. fd^rt ; — 

groben, to dig 

firabft, flrfibt; — 

laben, to load 

Idfcft (— ). Ifibt (— );— 

fd)affcn, to create^) 
fc^Iagcn, to strike 
tragcn, to bear 

trfigfl, tragi ; — 

H)ad)fcn, to grow 
tt)afd)en, to wash 



bul, 
fut)r, 

fu^re 

grub, 

0rube 

lub (-), 

luDe (— ) 

ld)Iug, 
trug, 

trfifle 
IDllfd), 



Past Particvpk. 

gebaden. 

gcfafjrcn. 

gcgraben. 

gefaben. 

gefd^affen. 

gefc^Iagen. 

getragcn. 

gettjad)fcn. 

getoafdjcn.') 



SEooisrr) OIL..ASS- 

INFINITIVE e. 

1st DIVISION : Past T. a, Past Part. e. 



@[]eu, to eat (speaking of man) 

iffeft, {§t; t§ 

frc|fen,to eat(! peak. of animals) 

fjiiTefi. tri6t;frig 

geben, to give 

fltcbfl, fliebt ; gieb 

gcitcfen, to recover 

gcfd)e^en, to happen (impers.v.) 

0cfd)ifbt; 

lefen, to read 

licfefl, Itcjl ; lie* 

ineffen, to measure 

ntiffeft, mi^t ; wig 

fc!)en, to see 
trctcn, to tread 

trittft, tritt; tritt 

uergeffen, to forget 

scrgiffcfl, ©ergigt ; scrgig 



frai 
gab, 

geiia^, 
gefdjal), 

trot, 
t)ergaf^. 



agr 

frage 
gdbe 
flenfife 

lafe 

mdge 

fabe 

trate 

sergdge 



* flegcffen. 

gefreffcn. 

gegcben. 

gcnefen. 

gefc^e^en. 

gefefen. 

gemeffen. 

gefe^en. 

getreten. 

Dcrgeffen. 



2) ©djaffen (to work) forms all its parts according to the weak conjugation. 

3) The verbs maljlen (to grind [corn J), fal en (to salt) and fpolfcn (to split) form the 
past participle jieniablfn, flefttljen, flefpaltcn, but all the other parts by the weak conju- 
gation. Sometiiues flcfaltcn is used as past part, of falten (to fold). 

The verb fragen (to ask) is weak, the past tense frug being improper according 
to Grimm. 
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2d DIVISION : Past T. a, Past Part O, 



Infinitive, 
JBcfe'^Icn, to commaDd 

brflrMft, (>eftct)(t ; beMI 

bergen, to hide 

btrflft, blrgt ; birg 

berften, to burst 

, (birft) ; blrU 

brcd)Cn, to break 

brid^f^, brtibt ; br{(^ 

CUtpfcl^len, to recommend 

empftcblfl cmpfifHt;fm|)ftebT 

crfd^recfcn, to be frightened 

crfiricfft, crfcfericft ; tx\^x\d 

flctten, to be worth 

l^ctfen, to help 

biifft. mi ; bilf 

ncl^men, to take 

nimntf). nintmt; ttirnnt 

fdielten, to scold 

fdjiUft, fd)m;f*m 

fprccf)Cn, to speak 

fprldjft. fprld)t;fpr{£b 

fted)en, to siing 
ftel)(en, to steal 
fterben, to die 

ftirbft, ftirbt;ftirb 

treffcn, to hit 

trip. trifft;tritf 

t)crbcrben, to spoil 

»crb{rbfl. uerbirbt ; fterWrb 

n^erben, to woo 

toirbft, wlrbt ; toirb 

* Werben, to become 

ttirfl, hjtrfc ; — 

iDerfcn, to throw 

toirfft, w{rfr;to{rf 

gcbciren, to bear (child) 



fiebicrft (— ), flcbtert (— ); flcbicr (— ) 

3d DIVISION : Past T. P, Past Part. 



•Past T. 

bcfat)I, 

bef^bte (befoblO 

barg; 

bfirge 

barft (borft), 

barfle (borfle) 

bxaij, 
empfaf)!, 
erfdjraf, 
gait, 

fifilte 

l)alf, 

bfilfe (bulfr) 

fdjalt, 

f(baUe(f(^Mte) 

fprad), 
fta^, 

na(!be 

fta^l 
[tarb, 

flfirb^dlurbc) 

traf, 

tTfife 

tjcrbarb, 

scrbfirbe (»crfcurbc) 

marb, 

tcfirbc (wfirbc) 

tt^arb (tniirbc)'^), 

ipiirbe 
ttfirfe (ttfirfc) 

gebar, 

gebSre 



ffietDCgcn, to induce®) 

^eben, to lift 



betDon, 
l)ob (bnb), 

bbbe (bubf) 



Past Partic^le. 

befol)Ien. 

geborgen. 

geborften. 

gcbrod^cn. 

cmpfol^Icn. 

crfc^rocfen. 

gegoltcn. 

gel^olfen. 

gcnommcn. 

gcfdjotten. 

gcfprod^cn. 

geftoij^en*). 
gcfto^Ien. 

gcftorben. 

gctroffcn. 

Dcrborbcn. 

getrorbcn. 

getDorben* 

gctDorfcn. 

geboren. 

p. 

betpogen 

get)oben. 



4) Tlie verb flcrfcn (to stick) is weak, and forms like flicfjl or flacf are proTirdal 
(Low German). 

6} The form toarb Is used in poetical and elegant style, but only in the sinralar. 

6) SBrweocn (to move [physically] ), and pflegen (to attend to, to nurse), foiUow the 
weak conjugation. 
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Infinitive, 
^jflcgCH; to be in the habit of «) 

iDCben, to -weave 

brcf^Cn, to' thrash 

brift^eft. brif*t ; brif«^ 

feci)tcn, to fight 

fitfctfl (-), ficbt (-); m (-) 

flccf)tcn, to plait 

fli*rft(-).flt(i)t(-);m4t(-) 

inelten, to milk 

— (milfft). — (mllfO; - (mirf) 
qucHen, to spring forth 

quiflfl, quiOt ; quia 

f^eren, to shear 

- (I^ierft). - (f(i)ifrO; - (f4!er) 
fd)mcl^cn, to melt (intrans.) 

f^miljeft. f(%miljt; f^milj 

f(i)tt)clien, to swell (intrans.) 



Past T. 

ppog (— ). 

iDOb (— ), 

toobc (— ) 

brofd^ (brafrf), — ), 

br5f(^e(br5f4)e,~) 

fod)t 

folate 

fIod)t, 
molf (— ), 

m81tc(— ) 

quoK, 

quBlIe 



Pas^ Participle, 

Ocpflogcn. 
gciDoben (— ). 
9cbrof(i^cn. 

gcflo^tcn. 

gemolfen* 

gcquoCcn. 

gcft^orcn. ' 

gef(!^inoIja* 

gcfd^ttJoUcnO- 



iNFiNmvK i (ie). 
1st DIVISION : Past T. a, Past P. e. 

53ittcn, to beg bat, 

liegen, to lie (repose) (ag, 

* fi^en, to sit' \a% 



h&it 
ffi§e 



gcbctcn* 
gelcgcn. 
gcfeifctt. 



2d DIVISION : Past T. a. Past Part. P. 



S3cgtnncn, to begin 

M^^ ^^^* «^^ 

gciDinncn, to win 
rinncn, to flow 
fd)tt)iinnten, to swim 
finnen, to reflect 
fpinncn, to'spin 
* fommen/to'come 

— , — ; fomm 



begann, 

beganne (begSnne) 

gemann, 

gewapne (getoSnne) 

rann, 

ranne (rSnne) 

fdliDamm, 
fann, 

fanne (fSnfte) 

fpann, 

fpSnne (fpSnne) 

fant, 

fame 



bcgonnen. 

gctt)onncn. 

gcronncn. 

3ef(f)tt)ommcn 

cjefonnen. 

gcfponncn. 

gelommen. 



6) See foot-note on p. 64. 

7) The verbs beflemmen (to oppress) and berbeblen (to conceal), are weak, tbf 
forms UUcmmtn and unoer^olfilen being now used only as true ac^^tives. 

6* 
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3d DIVISION : Past T. a, Past Part. tt. 



Infinitive, 
SBtnbcn, to bind 

bringcn, to throng 

finbcn, to find 

gelingen, to succeed (impers.) 

e« grlingt 

flingcn, to sound 

ringen, to wring 
fdjltngcn, to wind 

I 1 

fd)tDinbcn, to decrease 

fc^mingen, to swing 
fingcn, to sing 
finfcn, to sink 
fpvingcn, to spring 
[tint en, to stink 
trinfen, to drink 
toinben, to wind 
3tt)ingen, to force 

*btngcn, to hire (as a servant) 

*[cl)inben, to flay 



FastT. 

banb, 

brang, 

fanb, 

fanbe 

gelang, 

gelfinge 

Hang, 
rang, 

range 

fj^lang, 

f(^I5nge 

fc^toanb, 

f(t»£nbe 

fd^toang, 

f'itoange 

fang, 

ffingc 

fanf, 

ffinfe 

fprang, 

fprfinge 

ftanf, 
tranf, 

trfinfe 

manb, 

afinbe 

gtoang, 

laSnge 



fc^unb. 



fi^unbe 
4th Division : Past T. O, Past Part. 

Olimmcn, to glimmer 

Himmen, to climb 



Past Particijile, 

gcbunben. 

gcbrungcn* 

gefunben. 

gclungcn. 

gcHungen. 

gcrungen* 

gefdjlungcn* 

gcfd^lDunben. 

gcf^tt)ungen» 

flcfnngen. 

gcfnnfen. 

gefprungen* 

gcftnnlcn, 

getrunfcn* 

gettjunbcn* 

gegnjungcm 

gebnngen. 

gefd^nnben.. 



bicgen, to bend 
bieten, to bid 
fliegcn, to fly ' 



glomm, 

glomme 

flomm, 

flSmme 

bog, 

bSge 

bot, 

lott 
flj^ge 



gcglommcn, 

geflommcn. 

gebogcn. 

gcbotcn. 

geflogcn* 
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Infinitive, 
fIiel)Cn, to flee 

piemen, to flow 

9 ^ 

fricren, to freeze 
gcniegcn, to enjoy 
gic^cn, to pour 
fried)cn, to creep 

Vic(^cn, to smell 
fcl)icbcn, to shove 
fdjic^en, to shoot 
fc^Uegen, to ciose 
fd)ntcbcn, to breathe 

fprte^en, to sprout 
ficben, to boil 

fticbcn, to scatter 

triefcn, to drip 
Dcrbrte^en, to' vex 
t)eriiercn, to lose 
toiegen, to weigh^) 

*gic^cn, to draw 

*faufcn, to drink (speaking of 

animals) 

ffiufft.ffiuft;- 

♦fmtgen, to suck 



Past T 

Po6, 

fI5ife 

fror, 

frSre 
genSffe 

fc^ob, 

mm 
ic^nob, 

fprfiffe 

fott, 

fStte 

ftob, 

flobe 

troff, (-) 

trBffe (-) 

t)crbro6f 

»ertr5ffe 

Dertor, 

DrrlSrt 

ttjog, 
foff, 



109/ 



f5ffe 
fSfte 



P(uf Participle. 

gcflo^en* 

gcfloffen. 

gcfroren. 

gcnoffen, 

gcgoffen. 

ge!ro(^en. 

gerodjen, 

gcf(f)oben. 

gcf^offen. 

gcfd)Io[fcn. 

geftfinoben* 

gcfproffen. 

gefottcn. 

gcftoben. 

getroffcn (— ). 

Derbroffen. 

Dcrlorcn. 

gctoogcn. 

gejogcn. 

gcfoffcn. 



gcfogcn.') 



INFINITIVE Ci. 

1st DIVISION : Past T. i, Past Part. f. 

SJcflciBcn (fid)), to apply one's bcflip bepiffen. 

self, (reflex, v.) 

8) tviegen (to rock), follows the weak ooDJugation. 

9; f(bnauben (to snort), and id)raubeit (to screw) are better inflected as weak verbs, 
than with an o in the past tense and participle. 3)er»irrrn (to confuse) is a weak 
Terb, the form oeriporren being onlj used as an acyective. 
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Jr^nitive. 

betpcn, to bite 

bleid)cn, to lose color 

Qkiijtn, to resemble 

gteiten, to slide 

areifen, to seize 

fneifcn, to pinch 

Icibcn, to suffer 

pfeifcn, to whistle 

reigen, to tear 

veiten, to ride (on horse back) 

fc^Ieid^en, to crawl 

fcf){eifen, to grind (a knife)*®) 

fd^leigeu, to slit 

c^meifecn, to fling 

cbncibcn, to cut 
4rciten, to stride 
fpteifecn, to split 
ftreic^cn, to stroke 
ftrciten, to combat 
iDeic^cn, to yield 



Sletben, to remain 
0ebcil)cn, to prosper 
leitjcn, to lend 
uteibcn, to avoid 
preifcn, to praise 

retben, to rub 
d)eibcn, to part 

djeinen, to seem, to shine 

c^rcibcn, to write 

c^rcten, to cry 

c^lDeigen, to be silent 

peicn, to spit 

teigcn, to rise 
tveiben, to drive 
incifen, to show 
;5ci^en, to accuse 
*l)ciBen, to call (or be called) 



PattT. 


Past Particijde. 


bt§ 


gebtffem 


blic^ 


geblidjen. 


gltc^ 


gegltc^en. 


fliitt 


gegltttcn. 


Se) 


gcgriffen. 


getniffen ( ). 


Hit 


gelitten. 


m 


gepfiffen. 


ri6 


geriffen. 


ritt 


geritten. 


[d|(iC^ 


gefrf)fic^en* 


frflliff 


gefd^Iiffen, 


;$"i 


gefc^Itlfen. 


[ijtnxi 


gefdimiffem 


fc^nitt 


gefc^nttten. 


fdiritt 


gefc^ritten* 


fpH6 


gefpliffcn. 


ftric^ 


geflrid^en* 


ftritt 


geftintten. 


mid) 


geroidjen. 


t T. f C, Past Part. \ 


k. 


btieb 


gebfteben. 


gebiefi 


gebiel)en. 


lie^ 


gelietien. 


micb 


gemiebem 


pric^ 


gepriefen. 


rieb 


gerieben. 


fc^ieb 


gefcf)iebem 


fd)ien 


jefc^iencn. 


[d^rieb 


gefc^iriebcm 


fd)rie 


}ef(f)rieen. 


fdltDieg 


}e{d}tt)iegcn. 


fpie 


jefpieen. 


ftiea j 
trteb j 


jeftiegen. 


jctrieben. 


n)ie^ i 


jemiefcn. 


Jiet) j 


jegiebcn. 


im { 


5el)cf^em 



10) f^Idfen (to drag) follows the weak coDjagadon. 
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Irtftnitive, 
®d^rcn, to ferment 

[djtDarcit, to fester 

Iofd)Cn"), to be extinguished 

Hf*eft(— ).Uf*t(— );Ufc|)(— ) 

fdjinorcn, to swear 
crfuren, to choose 
Iltgen^ to lie (to tell a falsehood) 
triigen, to deceive 

*erf C^allcn, to' resound 



INFINITIVE &, d, fl. 

Past T. O, Past Part. o. 

PadT. 

f<^»0re 

fofc^, 

fdiiDor (fd^iDur), 

crior, 

crtSre 

tog, 
trog, 

trSge 

erft^oU (— ), 



Past Participle. 

gegol^rcn, 

gcfd^ttjorcn, 

gelofdjcn. 

gcfd^iDorcn* 

eriorcm 

gclogctt* 

gctrogcn. 

crfd^oHcn (— ). 

12) 



§ 58. 

1. Compound verbs are inflected like the simple verbs from 
which they are formed. Thus betragcn (to amount to) forms 

betrdgft, betrug,p. p. betragen, like tragcn ; Dernel)mcn (to hear), 
forms Dernimmft, Dernaljm, t)ernommcn,' like nel)mcn, &c. 

2. Some verbs have in the 2d and 3d person singular of the present indicative and 
In the second person singular of the imperative, besides the regular form (in ie) an 
obsolete form in ru which is now used only in poetry; thus bteten has besides birtefl, 
biem, biete the lorms beutfl, beut, beut; fiicben besides ^iebfl, Ace, the forms peucbfl, fleucbt, 
f[eu(b. The following verbs of the Third Class, 4th Division, have this peculiarity : ftte* 
0en, flieben, f[ie§(n, gicien, fried^en, fd)lie§en, fprie§en, triefen, bert)rie§en and jteben. 

3. Some verbs are inflected by the strong conjugation, when their meaning Is in- 
transitive^ but by the weak, when it is transitive. Thus the following verbs are 
weak when transitive: braten, bacfen, erfdjrcrfen, queQen (to soak), fcbmeljcn, fcbweflen, 
bifidjcn (to bleach), weicbcn (to soften), [(bwclgcn, lofcbcn. The verb vcrbcrbcn is strong, 
c^.'en In the transitive meaning to spoils but weak in the meaning to corrupt. 

4. From some strong (mostly intransitive) verbs certain /ocii^ive verba are formed, 
I. e. verbs expressing, to cuse the act indicated by the strong verb. This is done by 
a change of the radical vowel (by Umlaut or Ablaut) ; and these derived verbs are 
icea'c. Such are : fdQen (to fell), bcingeH (to suspend), legen (to lay), fe^en (to set), 
ftbtoemmen (to take [horses, &c.J into the water), fenfen (to sink), fprengen (to make 
spring), tranttn (to water [horses, &c.]), faugen(to suckle) etc. 



11) More common than the simple verb are the compounds er(5f(ben, brlof^en, aui* 
Iof4)rn, all having the same meaning and formations as the simple verb. 

12) rad}en (to revenge, wreak) Is a weak verb; the forma todf and getod^en are ob- 
solete. 
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§59. 

IKREGUIiAR VERBS. 

There are a few verbs which belong neither to the weak nor 
to the strong conjugation and are therefore irregular, 

1. The following verbs combine the characteristic of the strong 
conjugation, of changing the radical vowel, with that of the 
weak, of terminating the imperfect in te and the past participle in 
t, and thus form a Mixed Conjugation : 



Infinitive. 

brcnncn, to bum 
lenncn, to know 
nennen, to name 
rcnncn, to run 
fcnben, to send 
tuenben, to turn 
bringcn, to bring 
bcntcn, to think 



Fast Ind. 


FaM Suhj. 


branntc 


brcnntc 


lanntc 


Icuntc 


ttanntc 


nenntc 


rannte 


renntc 


fanbtc 


fcnbctc 


manbtc 


iDenbetc 


brad^tc 


brdditc 


baci)te 


bdd^tc 



Fast Participle* 

gebrannt. 

Qcfannt. 

gcnannt. 

gcrannt. 

gefanbt. 

gemanbt * 

gebrad)t. 

gebac^t. 



Note, ©cnben and tuenbeit are also inflected as weak verbs. 

2. The auxiliaries of mood may likewise be said to belong to 
the mixed conjugation. Their full inflection is given in § 49. 

3. The irregularities of the auxiliaries of tense are shown in 
their full inflection in §§ 45, 46, 47. 

4. The following verbs are entirely anomalous : 



Infinitive. 

ge^en, to go 
fte()en, to stand 
tl)un, to do 

tDiJlcn, to know 



Fast Ind. Fast Suhj. Fast Participle. 



amg ginge gegangcn. 

ftanb (ftunb) ftdnbe (ftiinbc) geftanben. 

tl)at t^dtc getl)an. 

tDU^tc tDiiBtc geiDU^t. 

The verb IDlffcit resembles in its conjugation the auxiliaries of 
mood ; its present indicative is id) loei^, bu IDei^t, er IDCi^/ Wit 

iDijicn, il)v tDiffct (iDiBt), fie \m]\tn. 

Note. To distinguish the use of fennctt and tDifjeu, observe : 
f cnttctt means to he aquainted with and has as object either a 
nouu or pronoun, person or thing, as id) teitne if)n (I knoAvhim), 
id) fcnnc bic{c^ ^Ud)- (I know this book) ;tt>tffctl means to have 
a knowledge of and has as object a fact expressed in a sentence, 

as id) iDcip, bafe er franf ift (I know that he is sick), id) toei^f 
Xoa^ bte[ed SSni) foftct (I know what this book costs). An ex- 
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pression like tC^ YOtX% ba6 §au5 (I know the house), is not in con- 
tradiction to this, for it is an elliptic sentence and merely signifies 
/ know where the house is, 

§60. 
COMPOUND VEKBS. 

Compound verbs are either separable or inseparable. 

1. Separable verbs (which always have the main accent on 
the prefix) separate their prefix from the simple verb in the 
simple finite forms^ i. e. in the Indicative and Subjunctive of the 
Present and Past tenses and in the Imperative. Thus au^ 
9cl}en (to go out), forms i6) ge^e axi^, id) ging au^, ge^e an^l In 

the infinitives and the participles the component parts are never 
separated, but the augment ge of the past participle and the pre- 
position Jtt, when used in the infinitive, are inserted between the 

prefix and the simple verb : au^ge^en, au^gel^cnb, au^flegaugcn, 
du^jugcljen. 

2. Inseparable verbs never separate the prefix from the simple 
verb. Thus umgeben (to surround), forms id} umgebe, id) um* 

gab, umgieb ! The preposition JU^ when used with the infinitive, 
stands separate from it : ju umgeben. The augment (JC is used 
and prefixed to the whole compound, when the main accent lies 
on the prefix, as ^anbl)aben (to handle), ge^anbl)abt; but when 
the prefix is unaccented, no augment is used, as Uttigebeu, past 

part, umgeben, Derge^en (to pass away), p. p. Dergangen. 

3. To ascertain whether a compound verb is separable or not, 
the following rules are to be observed : 

a. If the prefix is a Noun or Adjective, the verb is inseparable (with some 
exceptions like grogtbun (to boast), fe^lfdjlagen (to fail), &c., (not often used) and, since 
the main accent lies on the prefix, the augment ge is used, as tual^rfagen (to tell 
fortunes), i^ toa^rjaae, i(^ toa^rfagte, i(^ ^abe eetoal^rfagt ; so ^anb^aben, re4)tferHaen (to 
justify), liebfofen (to caress), &c. 

b. If the prefix is a Particle (§ 82.) , the accent determines 
the separability or inseparability. If the main accent lies on the 
prefix^ the compound is separable ; but if the prefix is unaccented^ 
it is inseparable (comp. p. 38, b.) ; hence: 

1) Separable are verbs compounded with ab, an, auf, au^, 

bei, bar, eiu, empor, fort, l)cim, l)er, l)iu, (and their com- 
pounds lierab, f)inauf, ein^cr, umf)in, c&c.), lo^, nut, nad^, 
nieber, ob. Dor, meg, jit, ]\\tM, gufammen. 

2) Inseparable are those with the prefixed syllables be, 

emp, ent, er, ge, oer, ger, mi§, those with the prepositiou 

IDiber, and the verb offenbaren (to reveal), none of which 
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takes the augment gc (except mi^ in a few verbs). Thus 
we have befcljrciben (to describe), ii) bc)d)rcibc, id) be^ 
jd)ricb, id) ijabt bcfd)ricben, ;;u bcfd)reibcn, imper. be* 
fdjreibe ; ertracjcn (to endure), id) crtrage, id) ertrug, 16) 
t)abc ertragen, ju crtragcn, imper. crtrage, &c. 

3) Sometimes separable^ sometimes inseparable are those 
compounded with the prepositions burd^, t)inter, itber, Utlt/ 
unter and the adverbs t)oU and IDieber. Such verbs are 
separable if the main accent lies on the prefix, but in- 
separable if this is unaccented. Generally — though 
not always — these prefixes are accented and separable 
when the meaning of the verb is literal, but unaccented 
and inseparable when it is figurative. 



T^nrnTfiples . 

Separable. 

biirrlibrinflcn : i^ brtnge burd), 

I penetrate (through a crowd, 
bushes, &c.) ; ic^ bin h\xx6)* 
gcbrungcn. 



Inseparable, 



bur^briiijjCii: ber ©d)meq burd^^ 

bringt iljn, the pain pierces 

him ; id) bin Don fcincr @iltc 
burd)brungen, I am overcome 

by his kindness. 



l^iiitcrtrinflen : bringc ben ®tu{)I 

l^inter, bring the chair back 

here; ii) l)abe il)n l^interge- 
brac^t. 

iiiergcl^cn : er ging jum geinbe 

iiber, he deserted to the ene- 
my ; er ift iibergegangen. 

iikrfc^cn: bie geinbe fe^en iiber, 

the enemy is crossing (the 
river, or the lake) ; fie finb 
iibergcfc^t. 

twiflgiegen : giege ba« ®(a^ t)otI, 

fill the tumbler; er l)at e^ t)0U* 

gegoffen. 
tolebcrjolen : id) i^ole ba§ Sud^ 

ttjieber, I fetch the book again ; 

ic^ tniin fc^e e^ mieber^uljolen.*) 

*) This is not generally treated as a compound verb, but toitHx often kept sepa- 
rate, as an adverb, even in the infinitive : n>iet>er ^o(en. 



l&intcrbringctt : id) I)interbrad^tc 

il}m hk vladjxidjt, I informed 
him of the news ; id) l^abe fie 

il)m I)intcrbrad)t. 

fibcrjel^cn: \6) iibergel^e biefen 
®egenftanb, I pass over this 
subject ; id) f)abe tt)n itbergan^s 

gen. 

iibcrfc^en: id^ iiberfe^e btefe^ 

^UC^, I translate this book ; 

id) ^abe e« iiberfe(^t. 
tW)Kjie^[en : er t)ot(?og ben Se** 

fd)Iu]3, he executed the de- 
cision ; er l^at i^n tjotl^jogen. 

toicberl^oleii: H)iebert)ofeba^, re- 
peat that ; id) mlinfd)c, e^ gu 
mieber^olen. 
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1. If a verb has two prefixes and the first is a seperable one, it regains its se- 
parable character. Thus anoertrourn (to confide) forms id^ dertraue an, 
but the augment ge is not used on account of tn : ic^ t>abe ant;ertraut. If, 
however, the first prefix is an inseparable one, the whole compound is in- 
separable; thus oerabf^^euen (to abhor) forms id) Derabfi^eute, p. p. dcrabfdjeut. 

2. Why a separable prefix is not separated in a dependent sentence, as ber 
^rief, tvel^en i^l abfc^reibe (the letter, which I copy), will be explained in 
§109. 

§61. 
Paradigm of an Inseparable Verb. 

Infinitive, Participle, 

Pres. unterne^men, ju utiternc]^* Pres. untertiel^menb, undertak- 

nten, to undertake ing 

Vast, unternommen l^aben, utt* Past, untemommen, undertaken, 
ternommen ^u l^abcn, to 

♦ Lave undertaken. 

Indicative, Subjunctive, 

PRESENT. 

3^d) untcrnelime, I undertake Qij unternel^ntC, I undertake 

bu unterntmmft, ihou under- bu unternel)mcft, thou undertake 

takest 

cr unternimmt, he undertakes er unterne^me, he undertake 

tnir unterncl)men, we undertake mir unternet)tnen, we undertake 
il)r unterne^mt, you undertake tl^r unterncl^mct, you undertake 

fie unterncl)nten, they undertake, fie unternel^tnen, they undertake. 

PAST. 

^6) unterna^nt, I undertook ^6) unterncil^nte, I should under- 
take 

buuntemat)mft,thouundertookst bu unternd^mcft, thou wouldst 

undertake 
cr Untentat)nt, he undertook er unternal^me, he would under- 

take 

\o\x imternal^mcn, we undertook mir untcma^men, we should 

undertake 

il^r unternal^mt, you undertook i^r unternci^met, you would un- 
dertake 
fie unternal^nien, they undertook, fie ynternal^meu, they would 

undertake. 
7 
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Imperative. 

Sing. 2d pers. untcrnimm, un- 3d pers. uutcme^mc cr, let him 

dertake und€ rtake 

Plur. " unterne^mt, un- " untcrnefjmen fie, let them 

dertake. undertake. 

The compound tenses are formed as in simple verbs : present 

perfect tense ii) ^abc untcrnommen, future tense ii) tt)erbe uutei' 
ncl^mcn, &c. 

§62. 
Paradigrm of a Separable Verb. 

Infinitive. Paiticiple. 

Pres. anfangcn, anjufanc^en, to Pres. anfangenb, commencing 

commence 

Past, angcfangcn l^abcn, ange* Past, angcfangcn, commenced, 
fangcn gu ^abcn, to 

have commenced. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. 

^'ci^ fcinge an, I commence ^i) fangc an,*I commence 

bit fang ft an, thou commencest bll fangeft an, thou commence 
cr fdngt an, he commences cr fange an, he commence 

xoxx fangcn an, we commence tt)ir fangcn an, we commence 
i^r fangt an, you commence x\)x fangct an, you commence 
fie fangcn an, they commence. fie fangcn an, they commence. 

PAST. 

^i) fing an, I commenced ^&\ ftngc an, I should commence 

bu fingft an, thou commencedst bu fingcft an, thou wouldst 
cr fing an, he commenced cr fingc an, he would 

xoxx fingcn an, we commenced xoix fingen an, we should 
il)r ftngt an, you commenced if)r fingct an, you would 
fie fingen an, they commenced, fie fingcn an, they would 

Impercdive. 

Sing. 2d p. fangc an, commence 3d p. fangc cr an, he ought to 

commence 

Plur. " fangt an, commence. " fangcn fie an, they ought 

to commence. 
The compound tenses are formed as in simple verbs : Present 

perfect i^ ^abc angcfangcn, future tense ic^ ttjcrbc anfangcn, &c. 
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§63. 

REFIiJEXrVE VERBS. 

These add to the regular conjugation of the verb the accusor 
tive {oT sometimes dative) of the personal pronoun. The reflexive 
pronoun of the third person of the Dative and the Accusative ^n 
both numbers and all genders, is f{d^. 

Paradigm. 

Infinitive. Participle. 

Pres. fid) fd^dmen, fid) iju fc^ci- Pres. fid) fd}amcnb, being asham 

men^ to be ashamed ed 

Past, fid) gcfc^cimt I)abcn, fid) Past. gcfd)(imt, (ashamed) . 
Qcfd)amt ;;u t)abcn, to 

have been ashamed. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. 

Qd) fd^cimc mid), I am ashamed Qd) fc^cime mic^, I be ashamed 

bu fd)dmft bid), thou art '^ bu fd)dmcft bid^, thou be " 

er fd)amt fic^, he is " er fc^omc fid), he be " 

\mv fd)dmeu un^, we are " tuir fd)dmen un^, we be " 

x\)V fd)dmt cuc^, you are " i^r fdjdmet eud), you be " 

fie fd)dmen fid), they are " fie fd)dmen fic^, they be 'i 

PAST. 

Qd] fd^dmte mid), I was ashamed Like the indicative. 

bu |Cl)dmteft bid), thou wast " The compound form is : 

er f^dmte fic^, he was " id^ toiirbe mid) fc^dmen, I should 
tt)ir fd)dmten un^, we were " be ashamed, &c. 

il)r f c^dmtet mi), you were " 
fie fd)dmten fid), they were " 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

Qd) l)abe mid) gefd^dmt. I have Qd) l)abe mic^ gcfd)dmt 

been ashamed 

bu l)aft bid) gefd)dmt, thou hast bu t)abeft bid^ „ 

been ashamed 

er ^at fic^ gefd^dmt, he has been er l^abe \id) „ 

ashamed 

tt)ir l^aben un^ gefc^dmt, we have totr t)aben und n 

been ashamed 

it)r t)abt eud) gef d)dmt, you have il^r ^abet eud^ „ 

been ashamed 

fie l)aben ft(^ gefd^dmt, they have fie l^aben fid& i, 

been ashamed 
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Indicative. Svhjunctive. 

PAST PERFECT. "^ 

Qij l^attc nttd^ Qefc^amt, I had ^d) l^attc ntid^ gcfdiiimt 

been ashamed 
bu ^attcft bid^ gcfd)dmt, thou bu fjcittcft bid^ „ 
hadst been ashamed 

cr l^attc fid) cjefd^cimt, he had cr l^cittc \\6) „ 

been ashamed 

wix t)atten un§ gefc^amt. we had tt)ir fatten un6 „ 

been ashamed 

i^r ^ttet cuc^ geid)dmt, you had t^r l^cittet cud) „ 

been ashamed 

fie {)attcn fid) Qefd)amt, they had fie l^atten fid) » 

been ashamed. 

The compound form of the Subjunctive is : 

^6) tt)lirbc mid) gefd)amt ^aben, I should have been ashamed 
bu toiirbeft bid) „ „ thou wouldst " " " 

&c. &c. 

Indicative. Subjunctive, 

FUTURE. '^ 

Si) tucrbe mid) fc^amcn, I shall Q6) werbc mid^ fdE)amen, I may 

be ashamed be ashamed 

bu ttjirft bid) fd()dmen, thou wilt bu toerbeft bic^ fd)(imcu, thou 

be ashamed mayst be ashamed 

er tt)irb fid^ fd^dmcn, he will be er merbc fid^ fdjdmen, he maybe 

ashamed ashamed 

voir toerbcn uu6 fd)dmen, we shall tuir tDcrbcn un^ f d)dmen. we may 

be ashamed be ashamed 

i^r ttjcrbet cud^ fc^dmen, you will i^r tDerbet eud) fc^dmen, you may 

be ashamed be ashamed 

fic toerbcu fic^ fd^dmen, they will fie werben fid) fc^dmen, they may 

be ashamed. be ashamed. 

FUTURE PERFECT, 
(seldom used.) 

Qi) iDerbc mid) gefdjdmt l^aben, I shall have been ashamed. 

&c. 

Imperative. 

Sing. 2d pers. fd)dme bid^, be 3d pers. fc^dmc er fid^, he ought 

ashamed to be ashamed 

Plur. " fd^dmt eu(^, be " fd^dmcn fie fid), they 

ashamed. ought to be ashamed. 
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§ 64. ' 
IMPERSONAIi VERBS. 

Impersonal verbs are such as are used only in the 3d person 
singular with the pronoun e^, whereby a verbal act or state is 
expressed, but no special subject indicated. 

A. Genuine impersonal verbs which can only be used in 
this way, are those which express phenomena of nature, as CvJ 

refjiiet (it rains), e«^ fcf)neit (it snows), c^ I)agett (it hails), e^ 

blt^t (it lightens), C^ bonnert (it thunders), e^ tl)aut (it thaws), 
C^ friert (it freezes) . 

Paradigm. 

Infinitive, Participle. 

Pres. rcgncn, gU regnen, to rain Pres. rcgncnb, raining 

Past, gcrcgnct l)abcn, geregnct Past, geregnet, rained. 

JU l)aben, to have rained. 

Indicative, Subjunctive, 

PRESENT. 

SS rcgnct, it rains. 6^ rcgne, it rain. 

PAST. 

S^ regnetc, it rained. 6^ regncte, it would rain. 

NB. Gomp. form: e^ IDUrbc 

regnen. 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

@^ l^at geregnct, it has rained. @6 ^abe geregnet, it have rained. 

PAST PERFECT. 

S^ ^atte geregnet, it had rained. @^ ^dtte geregnet, it would have 

rained. 
NB. Comp. form: cd toiirbe 

geregnet ^aben. 

FUTURE. 

a^ IDtrb regnen, it will rain. (S^ tt)erbe regnen, it may rain. 

FUTURE PERFECT.*) 

(S^ tt)irb geregnet l)aben, it will ©^ raerbe geregnet t)abcn, it may 

have rained. have rained. 

Imperative.*) 
Q^ regne, let it rain. 



*) The future perfect is seldom and the ixnperatiye hardly ever ased. 
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Note. All the verbs of this class belong to the weak conjuga- 
tion except frterctl which belongs to the strong, 3d 
class, 4th division. 

B. Some yerbs, usually personal, are used impersonally in certain connections 
and meanings. Such are : 

1. Verbs used without a logical subject, though this is either understood or 
receives grammatically another position, as rtf fd>(agt fcd)« (it [i.e. the clock] 
strikes six) ; e« febit an (9elt (money is wanting) ; c« ge^^t mir gut (I am well) ; 
tt ulttt ^ier frtiie iiowtn (there are no lions here). 

2. Certain intransitive verbs used impersonally in tlie passive voice, wherebv 
merely a fact is stated without naming the subject, as c4 loirb getaitit (tiiere 
is some dancing), ti toutlt gefptelt (they were playing), « mutbt oiel grfproit^n 
unb ge(a<(t (there was much talking and laughing). 

3. Certain intransitive vei bs are used reflexively and impersonally, to make 
the statement general, as ti fabrt ft4) gut in biefem SBagrn (the riding in this 
carriage is good), c« tro^nt ftd) (icr angrnt bm (it is pleasant to live here). 

4. Ortain verbs are used impersonally with a personal oligect, either in the 
accusative or dative, as e« bungert mid} (I am hungry), t€ turfirte itm (he was 
thirsty), e« mtt tt(^ fncrcn (you will feel cold); ti ft^tpintdfemir (Ifeltdizzy)^ 
e« grant i(m (he shudders). 

§ 65. 
Verbs conjugrated witb fein« 

It has been stated (§ 44) that some intransitive verbs form 
their compound (perfect) tenses with the auxiliary fetlt. For 
such we have the following 

Paradigm. 

Infinitive, Participle. 

Tres. lommeu, gu touimen, to Pres. fommcnb, coming 

come 

Past. Qcfommcn jcin, gctommcn Past, gctommen, come. 

gU jciu, to have come. 
Indicative. Suhjundivem 

PRESENT. 

3cij fomme, I come Qi) fomme, I come 

bu tommft, thou comest hn fommcft, thou come 

cr fommt, he comes er fomme, he come 

wix fommcn, we come mx fommcn, we come 

i^r tommt, you come il)r fommct. you come 

fie fommcn, they come. fie fommen, they come. 

PAST. 

Sd) fam, I came Qd) fame, I should come 

bu famft, thou camest bu fdmcft. thou wouldst " 

cr fam, he came er fame, he would ^< 
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Indicative. ^ Subjunctive. 

xoix famcn, we came tt)ir famcn, we should come 

i()r famt, you " t^r famet, you would " 

fie famcn. they " jie tcimen, they would " 

NB. Compound form : icl) 

iDiirbe fommeu, &c. 

PRESENT PERFECr. 

3!^) Oin gcfommeu, I have come ^6) fci geicommen, I have come 

bll bift '' thou hast " bu fcieft " thou have '* 

er ift " he has " cr fei " he have 

iDir finb " we have " \mx feien " we have 

\{)X feib *" you have " il)i* feiet " you have '' 

fie finb " they have" fie [cien '' they have" 

PAST PERFECT. 

^c^wargcfommen, I had come .^c^ ware gefommcn, I had come 
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butt>dre|t " thou hadst 

er ir»are " he had " 

xoxx mdren " we had " 

i()r ipdret '' you had " 

fie mdren " they had " 



bu Warft " thou hadst" 

er xoax " he had " 

trir njarcn " we had " 

il]r iDart " you had '< 

fie marcn " they had " 

NB . Compound form of the Subjunctive : 

3d) tDiirbe gefommen fcin, I should have come 

bu tDlirbcft " " thou wouldst have come 

etc. etc. 

Indicative. Subjunctive, 

FUTURE. 

* 

3cf)tDerbefommcn,I shall come ^6)Vdtx\>tloxx\mtnf I may come 

bu mirft " thou wilt " bu tt)erbeft " thou mayst" 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

Indicative, 3^) iDcrbe getontmeu fein, I shall have come 
bu iDirft " " thou wilt " " 

etc. etc. 

Subjunctive, 3^ iDerbe gefommen fein, I may have come 

bu ttjerbeft " " thoumayst" " 

etc. etc. 

Imperative, 

Sing. 2d pers. fomme, come 3d pers. fomme er, he ought to 

come 
Plur. '* fommt, come. " fommeu fie, they ought 

to come. 
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WOKDS INCAPABLE OF INFLECTION^. 



§66. 

I. THE ADVERB. 



The comparison of Adverbs has been spoken of in § 39. It 
is plain that only those adverbs can be subject to compariFon, 
which are derived from qualitative adjectives. 

Adverbs not expressing a quality, nor derived from adjectives, 
refer to place, time, degree, &c. as l)ier (here), bort (there;, 
je^t (now), balb (soon), fe^r (very), fo (so), [a (yes), uciu 
(no), &c. Such adverbs are incapable of any change by inflec- 
tion, and never exert any grammatical influence upon the form 
or government of the words with which they are combined in 
speech. 

Their meaning and application are to be learned from the dic- 
tionary and practical reading. We will here only speak of a few 
of them which are very commonly used, and are apt, by their 
various significations, to confuse the student. 

@ben — and), felbft, fogar. 

The German adverb eben and the English adverb even never correspond to each 
other, ttbcn can nearly always be rendered hy just ^ 1. as adv. of time: er tft cbcu (fo 
eben, eUn erfi) angefommen (he has just [just now] arrived); 2. as adv. of intensification : 
eben ber bat ed tnit gefagt (just he [that very man] has told me so); 3. as adv. of conces- 
sion : er bat H eben nid^t getvugt (he probably did not know it). 

The English adverb even is, m affirmative sentences, to be rendered by auc!^, felbft 
or fpflar: aud) bann fann ii^ bir ntd)t beiftlmmcn (even then I cannot agree with you); 
fclbfi (fogar) fetne greunbe tabelten ibn (even his friends blamed him). In negative sen- 
tences not even is rendered by n{(tt einmal : er traut ni(()t einmal feinem ^ruber (he does 

not even trust his brother). 
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Tills adyerb signifies: 1, first (by precedence): ttft muf man kenfen unb bann ^an- 
teltt (yon must first think and then act); 2 orUy (no more than): {(^ bin erfl gmanjig 
l^affTt alt (I am only twenty years old); ti ifi txft brei Ubr (it is only three o'clock); 3. 
not until (no sooner than): fie toerben erfl morgen obrdfen (they will not depart until 
to-morrow); 4. gradation: Btin Sater lourbe fi(^ crfl rr(^t drgern (his father would be 
still more angry); loie tourbe^ bu bi4> erfl gefreut ^aben (how much more would you have 
rc^nicedj. 

9to^, i^on^ bo^^ 

Each of these three adverbs can sometimes be translated by yet^ but they are not 
synonymous. 

92od) and fcbon are both used as adverbs of time ; the former indicates continuation^ 
connecting with the preceding time, while the latter indicates beginning^ excluding 
the preceding time. (£r ifi nod) bier (he is here yet [still]), i. e. he has not left yet ; ifl 
cr (dbon Oter ? (is he here yet f already]) i. e. has he arrived? £)o(b is never adverb ot 
time, but is often translated by yet, when.it has more or less the character of a con- 
iunction : id) b^ibe ibn getoarnt unb er bat ti tod) (bennocb) getban (I warned him, and yet 
[nevertheless] he did it); nun ifl er bod) enttoifd)t (now he has escaped after all.) 

But these three adverbs have other meanings besides those; 

nodi signifies: 1. gradation, biefer if) nod) grogrr (this one is still larger); 2. addi- 
tion, gcben €ie mir nod) ein Bt\xd (give me another piece); fagen Sic bad nod) cinmal (say 
that again [once more, another time]). Not yet is always nocb n{d)t ; id) babe ibn nod) 
n{d)t gefeben (I have not seen him yet). 

fdtoti, 1. in a sense similar to the one above, is alflo applied to past or future time : et 
lebtc fd)on im jwolften ^abrbuntert (he lived as early as the twelfth cenbury) ; bie ©abl 
»irb fdjon tm nod)ftcn TOonot flattfinbcn (the election will take place as early as the next 
month;; it is further used 2. in the sense of no doubt: er wirfc beinen Sluftrag f4on be- 
f orgen (he will,no doubt, attend to your commission) ; 3. ic the sense surely or certain- 
lyj but with very slight emphasis : fo oici fann id) bir fcbon fagen (so much I can [surely] 
tell you). 

bocf> is used 1. to emphasize an imperative : vveb mir todf \)a% Sud^ (pray, give me 
the book); fomm bot^ bet (do come here>; 2. in questions, to express hope or expect- 
ation: 8ie woKcn mid) bocb ntcb^ oeriaffcn? (I hope you will not leave me); bu ^afl bod^ 
ben Srief gefd^rteben ? (I hope you have written that letter.) 

@ettt. 

This adverb may be tTa.ii8la.tQd by willingly ^ gladly , with pleasure, &c., but in 
most cases the best translation of it will be made by the verb to like: id) gebe nid)t 
gem babin (I do not like to go there); id) »obne gem am <9eeufer (I Uke tolive at the 
sea shore). 

The English very can only qualify an affective or an adverb, and as the German 
febr can qualify a verb, we must, in such cases, render it by very and some other 
appropriate adverb : ®eflern regnete e* febr (yesterday it rained very heavily) ; bo« gf* 
faat mir febr (that pleases me yery much); i(b itoti^t febr, ob tai toabr ifl (I doubt very 
much if that is true). 
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n. THE PREPOSITION. 

§67. 

a. Prepositions €k>Temingr the Grenitiye* 

(Ztatt or an^attr instead of mittel^, mittetft or Dcrmittelft, by 

todl^renb^ during ; means of 

toegen^ on account of, for the bic^feit, on this side of 

sake of ieitfcit, on that side of ' 

l^alb, t)albcn or l)atber, for the ob, on account of 

sake of, on account of tt)iUen or um — tDtltcn, for the 
au§er!)atb, without, outside of sake of 

inncr^alb, within, inside of Dermoi^C, by dint of, by means of 

0bcrl)a(b, above . Uligcad^tet, notwithstanding 

untcr^afb, below unwcit. unfern, not far from 

fraft, by virtue of I'dn^]^, along 

(aut, according to tro^, in spite of 

JufolQC, according to. 

All of these prepositions, with the exception of the rather obsolete ob, are originally 
nonns or a^ectires, for which reason they govern the genitive. The last three, lanc^i, 
tro^ and jiufolge, are also used with the dative. Only the first three, flatr (anflatt). wa^* 
renb and ntqtn. are often used; the others are more or less rarely met with. 

fficgcn, unaea4)tct and jufolge can be used before and after the word they govern; 
in the latter case jufolge is used with the dative; 'balb (bafben, balber and tciQen are 
used only c^fter the word they govern; um — widen includes the word it governs 
between its two parts; all the othefs are used before the word I hey govern. 

When the prepositions n>cgrn and balb &c are combined with personal pronouns, 
the latter change the final r to t : metnetnenen, brinetbalben &Cw 

The expression meinetioegen is frequently used in a sense that is very different 
from the original meaning, and may, perhaps, be explained as a sort of irony, as 
it always indicates indifRsrence : er !ann ti ntdnrrtoegen tbitn (he may do it, for all I 
care) ; toiVift bu mit nnd ge^en ? — mdnetnegen (will you come with us ? I don't care). 

§ 68. 

b. Prepositions Govemingr tlie Dative. 

Slttd, out of, from nad^, after, to, according to 

auger, out of, outside of, beside, bct^ at, by, with 

except nad)i't, ;;undd)ft, next to 

binncit, within nebft, with, together with 

cntgcgcn, toward, against fammt, together with 

gegeuuber, opposite fcit, since, for 

gcrndg, according to, agreeable t^Ott, of, from, by 

to 3U, to, at, in, for 

Ittit, with JUlDtbet/ in opposition to, against. 
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©ntgcgcn, gegenilbcr and jUtDlber always stand after the word 
they govern, gemdg usually stands after it ; nad), in the sense 
according to, and junad)ft are used either before or after it, the 
others always precede it. 

Ziemarks and. DBxiamples. 

9lu9, an%tr, oon. When referring to place, aui and «on express direction, but 
auger does not : er wol^nt au§er ber Btabt (he li7es out of town) ; er gtng aui bent J^aufe(he 
went out of the house; id) fomme von meinem dimmer (I come from my room). 9Iu9 
indicates direction from the interior or midst of something and presupposes the idea 
of tDithirif while oon expresses direction from in the most general sense : (£r fant aui 
brm ^aufc. and ber €tabt, but er fomntt son ber Strape, oon unten, »on feinem f&aUr (from 
the street, from below, from his father). 

9Iu9 further signifies : 1. origin or motire, ani (Srfa^^rung (from experience), aui 
^a^t (out of revenge); 2. material or composition, biefe* ?Keffcr {ft au« ©tabi, ber Oriff 
aui ^orn gemadbt (this knife is made of steel, the handle of horn); btefri @U(^ befte^t 
Aui bref Snellen (this book consists of three parts); ber Wtn\6i befte^t am £eib unb ®etft 
(man consists of body and mind.) 

Son further signifies : 1. temporal beginning, oon Za^ ju ZaQ (from day to day), 
ocm ^anuar bid sum ^uli (from January to July); 2. separation and diyisiqn, frei »on 
Sd)ulb (free of guilt), einer ooit eu(^ (one of you); 3. origin, rr ift toon SRumben (he is 
from Munich), bad tommt «om (Better (this is caused by the weather), biefed !£)ranta ifl 
&on ©d^iaer (this drama is by Schiller); 4. material, ber STtfd) ift \>on (aud) .^ola (the 
table is of wood), oon (au«) 8tetn (of stone); 6. the same as the genitive: ber ^ontg »on 
^reu§en (the king of Prussia), ein Siirgcr von biefem *5toate (a citizen of this state). 

:8et is used to indicate: 1. local nearness, in the state of rest (often like the 
French cTiez); bel bem ^aufe ift ein Oarten (there is a garden by the house;; er tear bcf 
mir tm SBaflen (he was with me in the carriage); id) »cl)ne bei feinem S3ater (I live at Ids 
father's house) ; idj war beim (bel bem) ©acfer (I was at the baker's) ; 2. time, in ageneral 
and indefinite manner; bet Stage (by day), bzi 92ad)t (by night), bet JUriegejeiten (in times 
of war); 3. asseveration, bei meiner ©bre (upon my honor) 1 

99innen is used only in a temporal sense: binnen brei >IDoc^en (within three weeks), 
Binnen 0<»&r«n (witliin years). 

Vtadf, )U. 9iad) expresses : 1. a following, succeeding, either locally, temporally 
or by rank and order; er fommt naif mir (he comes after [behind] me), bad »or r.ad) tcr 
9le»olutiDn (this was after the revolution), ber ^auptmann ^at tie bi'd)fte 8tefle nad) bem 
^JJ^aior (the cf^tain has the highest rank after the major) : 2. direction to or toward an 
object (not a person), er gebt naif ffiurcpa, nad) ?onbon, naif brr Stobt, na^ -^aufe, nad) bem 
SDeften (he goes to Europe, to tondon, to town, home, to the West), especially with 
the intention of seizing, obtaining (even before personal nouns), naif bem ^ute 
eretfen (to reach after [to seiie] one's hat), nai) tcm Slrjte fc^icfen (to send for the physi- 
cian); 3. it is used in the sense of according to^ nad) meiner SWetnuna (according to my 
opinion), feincr Sliidfagc nad) (according to his statement). 

3u expresses : 1. rest, speaking of cities and places (synonymous with in), ber Xom 
j|u jtbin (the cathedral at Cologne), gutber war gu Sidleben fleborcn (Luther was born 
in Eislebeu ; in a similar manner : ju ^aufe fein (to be at home), ju ©affer unb 3 ; ^ci.'t) 
reifcn (to travel by water and by land); 2. direction to an object (especially a person), 
er ram gu mir (he came to me), id) gebe ju bcincm Cnfel (I go to your uncle) ; with other 
objects in certain phrases, as gur (gu ber) 6d^u(e, gu lEBette geben (tc go to school, to bed), 
ju M^tt jie^en (to go to war), ju iBoben {tnfen (to sink to the gromd); 3. point or space 
of time, in jener Qtit (at that time), jur 3eit ber ^reujiitge (at the time of the crusades) ; 
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4. varioofl mental relations, mostly in idiomatic phrases, as jiir Sle^rtttng ife^en (to call 
to account), jium (in bem) Pettier ma(ten (to reduce to beggary), junt fRi^ttv toa^Ien (to 
elect as a judge). 

Special attention mast be cidled to the fact that to after yerbs of locomotion is 
before places, generally to be rendered by na^, before persons by ju. 

@eit aoes not only mean Hnce but alsoM'nce —o^o or /or: fdtgefievs, (sinoe 
yesterday), frit brd iagcn (since three days ago), frit QaOrcn (for years). 

§ 69. 

c Prepositions Govemingr the Accusative. 

btttc^/ through, by ol^tte, without 

fttt, for lltti, around, about, at 

gegett^ toward, to, against tt>ibct, against. 

Remarries and. "F^-yn.Tn ples« 

IDurc!^' indicates : 1. motion or direction through a body, er ging bur^ ben SBaib 
(he went through the wood), t^ fe^e bur4) tai Benfler (I look through the window); 
<H 2. source and means, er t^at mid) bur4) frinen SIgenten gemabnt (he reminded me through 
his agent), er l)at burc^ (Srogmut^ geftegt (he conquered by generosity). 

9rur indicates: 1. substitution, compensation and the like, idi erf^ien fur meinen 
Sreunb oor ®eri(bt (I appeared before court for my friend), er baute biefed'^au^ fur je^n 
taufenb !£>oflar (he built this house for ten thousand dollars) ; 2. favor, benefit, use &c., 
er fiarb fur frin IBaterlanb (he died for his country), icb faufte biefed 9u(^ fiir meinen Qottn 
(I bought this book for my son). 

&€Qtn, mi^er. — ©egcn indicates : 1. local direction, ba« Simmer licQt gegen £)flen 
(the room lies [looks] to the East), er wanbte {14^ gegen tai ^au« (he turned toward the 
house), fte rucfen gegen ben t^rinb (they move against the enemy); 2. temporal approach, 
er tttrb gegen ^ittag aniommen (he will arrive toward noon), gegen bad d^nbe bed 0<i^re« 
(toward the end of the year); 3. figurative direction, inclination &c., in a friendly as 
well as in a hostile sense, er ifl banfbar unb gefallig gegen mi(^ (he is grateful and acco* 
modating to me), i^ ^vra^ gegen ben SIntrag (I spoke against the motion). SBi^er in- 
dicates direction only in a hostile sense, ber S^afl flog witer bie SDanb (the ball flew 
against the wall), wer nt4)t'fur m\i ifl, ber ill wicer und (whoever is not for us, is against 

U8). 

CI)ne indicates exclusion, deprivation, er ging obne (S^rlaubnig fort (he left without 
permission), rbne bi(^ toart id) umgefommen (but for you I should have perished). 

Urn indicates: 1. circular position or motion, ivir fa§en um ben Eif(t (wesat around 
the table), tvir woUen um bie «8tabt gri^en (we will walk around the city [outside]): 2. 
time, a) in approximative statements, um WlittaQ (about noon), um bad ^abr adjtjebu* 
bunbert (about the year eighteen hundred), b) la connection with hours definitely and 
exactly, um jtcet Ubr (at two o'clock), um f)aib oier U^r Tathalf past three); 3. excliange, 
id) babe bad um jetin !£)o(Iar gefau ft (I bought this for ten dollars), ^ug' um tSuge. 3<ibn 
um 3a%n (eye for eye, tooth for tooth); 4. relation of number with the comparative, 
um brei 8u§ langer (longer by three feet), um fiinf ^abre filter (older by five years) ; 
6. loss (in certain phrases), idt tvurbe um metn ®etb gebrad)t (I was robbed of [lost] my 
money), er ijl nmi (um bad) Seben gefommen (he has lost his life). 
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§70. 

Prepositions GoTemingr the Dative and Accusative. 

2ltt, at, on, to ubctf over, above, across, be- 

Ottf, on, upon, to yond, concerning 

Winter, behind lltlter, 1. under, below, 

itt, in, into 2. among 

ntbtn, beside t}Ot, before, in front of, for 

2t0tf4icn^ between. 

All these prepositions govern the Dative when a being or 
renaaining on or at a place, at a point of time or at an abstract 
object, and the Accusative when motion, direction or tendency 
to such is expressed. 

Hema^rks and £:x:a/inplefs. 

Sin indicates A. with the Dative : nearness to, connection with , or participation in 
a thing, am genftcr fic^cn (to stand at the window), an ttmai t^ettne^men (to participate 
in something), er fiarb an ter ^Itje^ruug (lie died of consumption), id; eriannte i^n an ber 
Stimme (I recognized him by his voice), e^ tear an einem Dienf^ag (it was on a Tues- 
day). 

B. with the Accusative : motion, direction or approach to something, \(b ge^e an 
ben 8Iu§ (I go to tlie river), bange tai '^ilh an fcle 5Banb (hang the picture to [on] the wall), 
id) fd)ricb an i^n (1 wrote to him), bu crinnerft mid) an ctroa* (you remind me of some- 
thing). 

^uf indicates A. with the Dative : a being or moving on the top of, or upon 
something, ber JBricf Hegt auf bem SEtfd) (the letter lies on the table). Id) fptele auf bicfem 
$iano (I play on this Fiano), auf bem Sonbe joobnen (to live in the country) ; figura- 
tively: cr bc^arrt auf feincm SBiUcn (he insists upon his will), fei auf ber ^ut (be on your 
guard.) 

B. with the Accusative : motion or direction to the top of, or upon something, 
lege tai SWefler auf ben SLifd) (lay the knife on the table), er fiieg ouf ben ST^urm (he as- 
cended the tower), er jiebr auf bad Sonb (he moves into the country), auf bie £tra§e, 
auf ben 3}?arft, auf eincn 23o(I gcben (to go to the street, to the market, to a ball) ; figura- 
tively : reference to some object, aimand cause, ad)te auf meine 2Borrc(pay attention to 
my words), id) scrlaffe mid) auf bid) (I rely upon you), er ift ftolj auf feinen Slitel (he 
prides himself upon his title), ic^ ge^e auf brci itage fort (I go away for three days), auf 
meine Stjre ! (upon my honor) I 

Winter indicates A. with the Dative : the position behind or in the rear of some- 
thing as to place or order, binter bem ^aufe ift ein QJarten (there is a garden behind the 
house), figuratively: binter meincm SRucfcn (behind my back [slyly]). 

B. with the Accusative : motion or direction to the rear of some object, fteUe bid) 
l^inter mid) (place yourself [stand] behind me), lege bae ^atfet binter bte Zt)iivt (lay the 
bundle behind the door), figuratively: i(^ bin binter bic (£od)e gelummen (I came behind 
the thing, i. e. I iound it out), er fitbrte mi(^ binter tai £id}t (he led me behind tlie light, 
i. e. he deceived me). 

3n indicates A. with the Dative: a being or remaining in the interior or midst 
of a thing, er wobnt in ber ©tabt (he lives in the city), in bicfem ^oufe (in this house), 
fie liefi in einem ^udjt (she reads in a book). In ber 'Sla^t (in the night), im (in bem) 8om« 

8 
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mn (in summer), figuratively: fte Ubm in ^^einbfdbaft (they live in hostility, i.e. are 
enemies of each other), in ©orgen fetn (to be in anxiety). 

B. with the Accusative : motion and direction to the midst or interior of a thing, 
{^ gebe in bai dimmer (I go into the room), er t}at \\6i in ben finger gefdjnitten (he has cut 
his finger); figuratively: tai fadt in bie $(ugcn (this strikes the eye), erbrang in mi(^ 
(he urged me). 

9tebtn indicates nearness on the side of and close by some thing, A. with the 
Dative: 34 fo§ neben ibm (I sat beside him), bad 93ilb ^dngt neben bem (Spiegel (the 
picture hangs beside the looking glass. 

B. with the Accusative : fe^e bid) neben inic^ (sit down beside me), ertauteinen 
£aben neben fetn ^aui (he is building a shop beside his house). 

Ueber indicates A. with the Dative: 1. a being or remaining above something, 
separated from it by some distance, bier ill ein Senfter uber ber STbiti e (here is a window 
above the door), ber £opf fiebt iiber tern 0euer (the pot stands over the fire) ; figuratively : 
bu bifi mieber iiber beiner IRrbeit (you are again at your work); 2. a being or remaining 
beyond something, er »obnt iiber bent 'Bee (he lives across the lake) ; in reference to 
time, simultaneousness, er f^Iief iiber bent i^efen ein (he fell asleep while reading). 

B. with the Accusative : 1. motion or direction to or along some lower object, se- 
parated from it by some space, biinge beinen ^ut fiber ben meinigen (hang your hat above 
mine), er baut eine £rii(fe iiber ben %1\X9 (he is building a bridge across the river); 2. mo- 
tion or direction beyond something, er lief itber tai 3iel (he ran beyond the goal), er 
entfam iiber bie (Srenje (be escaped over the line); 3. the idea of exceeding a certain 
measure, er ijl iiber Awanug ^a\)vt alt (he is more than twenty years old), bad Unter- 
nebmen fiel iiber alle ^rwartung aui (the enterprise succeeded beyond all expectation); 

4. superiority, er war Jperr itbcr brci jlbnigreid^e ^he was master over three kingdoms); 

5. the idea of concerning some object, rr fd^retbt ein SBerf iiber ^^natomie (he writes a 
work on anatomy), id; bin betriibt unb er freut [i^ iiber bie (Sefd}i(tte (I am sorry and he 
rejoices at the atfair. ) 

llnter has two significations which — though undoubtedly of the same origin — 
are now entirely separate. 

I. Uuter = Anglos, and Engl, underj refers to something that is lower with re- 
gard to some higher object (by which it is perhaps even covered). A. With the Da- 
tive it denotes such a position in the state of rest, expressing 1. local position, id) 
lag unter einent '.Paunte (I lay under a tree), iMngen liegt unter ^JUiatnj (Bingen is situated 
below Mainz [Mayence ); figuratively: unter tent Siegel ber 5.^crf4>»pieflcn^cit(under the seal 
©f secrecy), unter ber i^cbingun»i (with the condition) ; 2. dependence, subjection or 
protection, id) arbeite unter ibm (1 work under him), bai I'anb ftebt unter ber J&crrfd).ift 
etne« fremben giirften (the land is subject to the dominion of a foreign prince) : 3. lower 
degree of size, value &c., er ift uuter fiiuf f^u^ (he is below five leet), jlincer unter jebn 
Sflbren (children under ten years). 

B. With the Accusative it denotes motion or direction to such a position as stat- 
ed above, expressing: 1. local direction, ntmnt bae ^ud) unter ten ^<9rm (take the book 
under your arm), er fteflt bie Ul)r unter eineCSIaegtocfc (he places the clock under aglass); 
2. dependence, subjection or protection, ter Sinabe luurte unter meine lluiftd t geftJlt (the 
boy was given in my care), bad Sanb fommt unter tie ^crrfdjaft bee (Srcbereri (the land is 
to be subject to the power of the conqueror) ; 3. lower degree of value, ter iTruiifenbcIb 
erniebrigt ftd) unter bai 3 bier (the drunkard lowers himself below the animal). 

II. Unter = Lat. inter ^ refers to a position in the midst of other subjects, an 
intermixture with them. A. with the Dative it denotes rest in such a position, ex- 
pressing 1. local rest, er war unter ben Bufdjaucrn (he was among the spectators), tai 
QBerf fle^t unter biefen Siid^ern (the work stands among these books); figuratively : n{d)t 
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Rreunbf(*aft. fonbern 8elnbf(]bflft Beftcljt unter blefrtt Sr fiber n (there is not friendship, but 
hostility among these brotliers); 2. simultaneousness, er fling unter ber ^retigt fort (he 
went away during the sermon), er flurb wnter ber JReeiernng ber ^finigin eitfabetb (he 
died during the reign of queen Elizabeth). 

B. With the Accusative it denotes direction to such a position as stated above, 
expressing 1. the act of placing amidst other objects, id) lege bad Xofument unter biefe 
9?oj>tere (I lay the document among these papers), er mtfc^t ©rbfen unter feinen Jdaffee 
(he mixes peas with his coffee); 2. distribution, n?tr sertbeilen ®elb unter bie Slrmen (we 
distribute money among the poor). 

9Sor indicates A. with the Dative: 1. position in front of, ber SDagrn f!e(t ber bem 
.^aufe (the carriage stands at i before] the house), er fi>ra<fe »or einer flro§en S^erfaramlung 
(he spoke to a large audience); 2. priority of time, €d)iner flarb fafi breigig 5<»bre»or 
©otlbe (Schiller died almost thirty years before Goethe); 3. reference to an object that 
is avoided or to be avoided, er fitrAtet ftd> )>or mir (he is afraid of me), fie floben »cr ben 
geinben (they fled from the enemy), id> worne bid) corblcfem 5d)ritt (I warn you against 
this step) ; 4. cause or motive, id) pel »or <£d)reifen nieber (I fell down with fright), fie 
fpranfl Dor greube (she leaped with joy), man fonnte »or bem 8arm nid)te bfiren (nothing 
could be heard on account of the noise)* 

B. with the Accusative : direction or motion to the fVont of some object, fleUe bid!) 
1»cr ben Spiegel (stand before the looking glass), er p^anjte iBaume bor fein S^aui (he 
planted trees in IVont of his house). 

3n>ifct)en indicates A. with the Dative: 1. local position between two objects, 
er ging jwif^en mir unb meinera ^ruber (he walked between myself and my brother), 
figuratively: ti entftanb €trelt jtt'ifd>en ibnen (there arose a dispute between them), ti 
ifi ein gro§er Unterfd)ieb }n)ifd)en ^JD^dgigfeit unb (^ntbalttamfett (there is a great difference 
between temperance and abstinence) ; 2, point or space of time between two limits, 
er befud)te mid) iioifd)en 9i3eibnad)ten unb 9{euiabr (he visited me between Christmas and 
New-year), ein jlnabe gn>if(^en fe(^e unb ad)t ^obren (a boy between six and eight 
years). 

B. with the Accusative: motion or direction to a place between two objects, fe^e 
bi(^ jip{f(^en maxl unb SiJtIbelm (sit down between Charles and William). 

§ 71. 

Prepositions contracted with the Article. 

Some of these prepositions, when immediately followed by tlie 
definite article in the forms bent, btX or ba§, are frequently con- 
tracted with it, so that we have 

beim, t)om, jum, am, ^interm, im, iiberm, untcrm instead of 
bei bem, t)on bem 2C. 

3Ur instead of ju ber ; 

burc^^, fur^, gegen«, um«, tt)iber«, an^, auf^, l)inter«, in^, 
neben^, libera, unter^, t)or^, ;itt)ifd)en« for burd) ba^ :c. 

The pronoun c§ is never used after a preposition, and the 

forms biefe^, ba^, tt)eld)e«, tua^, and it)m, biefem, bem, tuelc^em, 

when in the neuter gender, are seldom used after prepositions, 
especially when referring to inanimate things. Instead of them 
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we use the adverbs ba and iro, contracting them with the pre- 
position : bnmit, bQt)on, ba,^ii, wobc'i etc. for mtt it)in, t)on biefcm, 
\vL bent, bet tt)eld)ent, and bamiber, bafur, baneben, woburd), ido* 
gegen etc. for njiber eg, fiir bicfeg, nebcii bag, burd) ireldieg, n^G^^^ 

iDa6. If the preposition begins M^ith a vowel, the letter r is 
inserted for the sake of euphony : baiin, baVQUg, toorau, tDOrauf 
etc^ (Comp. § 29 and § 73, 2.)*) 

HL THE CONJUNCTION. 



§72. 

a. Coordinative Conjunctions. 

The Coordinative Conjunctions are so called, because they 
coordinate sentences, i. e. they connect two sentences which are 
independent of each other and are, either both principal, or both 
dependent sentences (§ 101.). They are : 

unb, and f onbern/ but 

ober, or foipo^l — a(§ (afe audj), as we J 
benn, for — as 

aber, but entmeber — ober, either — or 

allein, but iDeber — noc^, neither — nor. 

All of these are genuine conjunctions, and are never used as other parts of 
speech, except aQein which is also used as an ac(jective and as an adverb in the sense 
alone. SJod) is sometimes an adverb (§ 06), but not in connection with lucfccr, 

Unb, obcr, tenn, oUetn and fcnfcern must begin the sentence which they connect with 
a preceding sentence ; the others may begin it, but are often preceded by some word 
or words of the second sentence. Thus we may say : id& blcibe ju ^aufc, ober bu fannft 
ou^geben or, bu ober fannfit auegeben or, bu faniift abcr autigi^n (I remain at home, but 
you may go out). 

The coordinative conjunctions have no influence upon the arrangement of words. 

3[6ct and fottbcrtt differ in this, that the former may or may 
not, but the latter muyt be preceded by a negative sentence and, 
that aber indicates concession, but foubem contrast and opposi- 
tion ; thus we say er i|t iud)t rcid), aber ;;ufriebcn, (he is not rich, 
but contented) and, cr ift nid)t rcid), foubern arm, (he is not rich, 
but poor). StUettI is fully synonymous with obcr. 

§ 73. 

b. Subordinative Conjunctions. 

The Subordinative Conjunctions subordinate one sentence to 



*) SeeNoteS, p. 128. 
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another, i. e. make it dependent on it, and this other sentence 
may be either a principal or a subordinate one. 

These conjunctions must always begin the sentence which they 
make dependent, and the finite verb must stand last in it (§ 106), 

e. g. id) werbc l)cutc nid)t *au$gcf)en, tocil Of feit ;itt)ei JaQcnnic^t 

nau^ tnol)( ful^le, (I shall not go out to-day, because I have not 
felt quite well for two days). 

For the practical advantage of the student we will divide them 
in three classes : 

1. Genuine Subordinative Conjunctions which are nover 
used as Adverbs : 

2lt^, as, than, when falfe, in the case that, provided 

tnenn, when, if that 

IDd^renb, while jcnad)bcm, as, according as 

bet)or, before fofern, infofern, wiefcrn, inttJic* 

el)e, before fern, tDofern, as far as, pro- 

feit, since . vided that 
bag, that, so that, in order that obgleic^, ob|"d)On, oblDO^O tDlC* 

ob, if, whether Xooijl, though, although 

ineil, because imgcad^tct, though, notwithstand- 



ing. 



2. Subordinative Conjunctions which originally are Pronomi- 
nal Adverbs : 

SBo, where ttJarum, why 

xomn, when luegl^alb, mepmcgcn, for what rea- 
tniC/ how, as son or object, wherefore 

tDOmit, wherewith tool^cr, wherefrom, whence 

moDon, whereof tnol)in, whereto, whither 
inorauf, whereupon &c. 

These adverbs are used in direct questions, as wc tfl er? (where is lie ?) and in indirect 
questions, as i^ wei§ nid)t, »o er ifl (I do not know where lie is [§ 101 j). In the latter 
case they acquire the character and power of subordinative conjunctions, and hence 
require tliat the finite verb should stand at the end of the clause (§ 106.). They acquire 
the same character and have the same influence upon the arrangement of words, 
when they are used as correlative adverbs i. e. when they refer to a noun or to a pro- 
noun or adverb (either expressed or understood) in that sentence to which their own 
sentence is subordinate, as biea tft tai SBerfjeug, womit er ti ftftban ^at (this is the In- 
strument, wherewith [with which] he did it); er tbeiUe rair [bae] mit, ttoocn i^r geflerit 
fpradjt (he communicated ;^that] to me, whereof you spoke yesterday); i(^ tootine [id], 
»o bii friiftcr wp(>ntefl (I live, where you used to live). 

The neuter of the interrogative and relative pronouns, nai and toelc^e^, is seldom 
used after prepositions, but is generally supplied by the pronominal adverb wo, con- 
tracted with the preposition. If tlie latter begins with a vowel, the letter r is in- 

8* 
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terted for euphony. Thus we have wobei, mmit, »ojh, »orin, topran, teorauf, ic, for Jri, 
tnU, itt toti^tm, in. an, auf mat, it. (comp. § 71.) 

3. Subordinative Conjunctions which, with more or less dif- 
ference in meaning, are also used as Adverbs of plcLce^ time^ 
manner^ &c. 

as Adverb. as Conjunction. 

ha, there, then when, since 

bi^, up to, until until 

inbeffen, meanwhile while 

inbcm, just now (obsol.) while, since, by 

nad^bertt; after that, afterwards after 

[citbeitt^ since then since 

je, ever (at any time) the — (v. Bemarks) 

bamit, therewith in order that 

fobalb^ so soon as soon as. 

The difference of their use as adverbs and as conjunctions may 
be seen in the following few examples : er blieb bi^ SWittag l^icr 
(he remained here until noon) ; cr blicb l)icr, bi^ ic^ il)n fortfd)i(ftC 
(he remained here until I sent him away) ; cr giltg nad}bein tticg 

(he went away after that) ; cr ging tt)cg, nadjbem er gcgefjcn l)attc 

(he went away after he had eaten). 

Xlemctrlcs. 

fHl^,»it,a8,— 1. In connection with nouns, aH expresses the idea of apposition, 
mie that of comparison : er erfdjien aU jtonig (he appeared as king, i. e. hcing a king, 
when he was a king) ; er erfc^ien nie ein Stbnici (he appeared like a king, i. e. in the same 
manner, though he was not a king). 2. in connection with a(j(jectives or adverbs, 
either can be used after the positive with fc : er ifl fo alt ale id) (he is as old as I), {tc 
ifi fo gut toit beine Gutter (she is as good as your mothpr), fo oft aU (as often as), fo baXt> 
aU (as soon as), fo gut aU (as well as); but for than after the comparative, only alA 
is correct : er ill grofer ali bu (he is taller than you). 9lld may also be translated by but 
in phrases like ni(^t« aU SDaffer (nothing but water), niemaub aU bu (none but you). 

<Da, mann, aU, toenit, when. — !X)j is not often used in this sense, and then 
only, if the idea of cause is to be expressed together with that of time : ba i^^ ibn fa&. 
rief \di tt>m gu (when [and since] I saw him, I called to him). !9EBann is now used only 
in questions, whether direct or indirect, and in the sense whenever^ if this expresses 
merely the idea of time: wann baft bu bae geljBrt (when did you hear that)? i(^ fragte 
{(|u, tt?ann er abreifen tooQe (I asked him, when he i tended to leave), bu fannft mid; be- 
fu(bca, njffnn bu ttiflft (you can call on me, whenever you please). 9lld is used only 
with regard to past time (Past or Past I'erfect tense), ond then only when a single 
and definite fact is spoken of: a\i id) biefcti ?Korgen bei fcinem ^^aufe uorilL'cr ging, trarcn 
bie ?aben gefdjIojTen (when I passed hit* house this morning, the shutters were closed); 
tocnn is used with the Present and Future tense : loenn bu je^t ju tbm gebft, wirft bu ibn 
ju ^aufe flnben (if you go to him now, you will find him at home), toettn tsein Orubet 
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nicr{i?n Ummt (or fommcn »irb), fo ttfrbe i^ t!»n |u fcir bringcn (if my brother comes [or 
will come] to-morrow, I shall take him to you), and with regard to past (PaatorPast 
Terfcct tense), as well as to present or future time, if a habitual or repeated event is 
stated i. e. in the sense whenever y if the idea of circumstance is to be combined with 
that of time: jvenn id) 9Wpr(ientf fiiib bei i^m oorubcrgcbe (or flinfl), fo finbe (or fanb) i4) bie 
^afcen flefdjicffen (when fwlienever] I pass [or passed] his liouse early in tlie morning, 
I find [or found] the shutters closed). 

9EBeim, ob,if. — 9GB«nn has the sense of if in conditional sentences, ob in indirect 
questions: bu wtrfl e« bcrcuen, toenn bu mctncm fSiatiit nidjt folgft (you will repent it, if 
you do not follow my advice); frage i^n, ob et inelnen Srlef er^alten ^at (ask liim if he 
has received my letter). 

^a, intern, ieit. ititttm, since, — IDa refers to cause only: t4) nebme tciolidwin 
9^ab, ba mrin ^ru mir geratben ^at. ba< ju tbun (I take a bath every day, since [because] 
my physician advised me to do so). 3tib(in is less often used, and combines viitli the 
idea of cause that of time, manner or circumstance: er oerlor I etn SBermogcn, inbem er 
unglticfltd) fpcrulirte.(he lost his fortune, since he speculated [by speculating] unfortu- 
nately). t£e.t and fe ttbem refer to time only,and there is no marked difference between 
the two: id) babe nid)t4 von ibm gebort, fett er abgereifl ifl (I have heard nothing of him 
since he departed); id) bin flet« gefunb geivefen, feitbem id) an^i Sanb jog (I have always 
been well since I moved into the country). 

3r. the —. This word, when used as a conjunction, is always followed by another 
Je or by beflo. as id) gebe mit i^m ie langer je lieber urn (the longer I have intercourse with 
him, the better I like to do so), je gro§er bad S^erbienfl, beflo reic^er i{i bcr So^n (the grea- 
ter the merit, the richer is the reward). 



§74. 

c. Conjunctional Adverbs. 

There are a number of Adverbs which partake of the char- 
acter of the Conjunction in so far as they, by their meaning, ex- 
press a connection of the sentence in which they occur, with the 
preceding sentence, without however making the former a de- 
pendent sentence. Such are : 

2luc^, also Dann, then femer, further 

alfo, hence bat)er, therefore fo(gIi(i)/ consequently 

bod), yet bennod), nevertheless (j{eid)lDOl}I, still 
&c. &c. &c. 

These have no other influence upon the arrangement of words 
than that which all adverbs have, namely : when any Adverb 
begins a sentence, the^wi^e verh must stand immediately after it 
and before the subject, as : id) ()abe !cin @elb, fofglid) fanil id) 
nid)t gal)Ie.l (I have no money, consequently I cannot paj) 
(comp. § 110).*) 

*) See Note 6, p. 128. 
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§75. 

IV. THE INTERJECTION. 

The most common interjections are the following : 

To express joy — o, oh ! a!), od), ah ! 
" '' pain or grief — o, ad), au^ oh ! o tDef), woe is mc I 

leiber, alas, (unfortunely) ! 
" " surprise — 0, al^, Ct, eh ! 
" " disgust or disdain — p\m, fie ! hal), pshaw I 
" excite attention — l)e, ho 1 l^oUa, halloo ! |)ft, hist 1 
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§76. 

If we see a bird fly or a child sleep or a rose bloom, the object 
and its action or condition come before our eye simultaneously, 
as a flying bird or a sleeping chUd or a red rose. But the think- 
ing mind separates the accidental state (flying, sleeping, red) 
from the object (bird, child, rose) on which it is observed, as 
two distinct conceptions, and then connects them again in form 
of a thought : the bird fliesj the child sleeps^ the rose is red ; and 
if we express such a thought in words, we speak. Speech is 
therefore the expression of thoughts in words, and a thought, ex- 
pressed in wor<t, is called a Sentence. 

In every sentence we have 

1) an object (person or thing) of which something is stated, 
as bird^ child^ rose^ and 

2) an action, condition or quality which is stated of this 
object, &s flies, sleeps, is red. 

The former is called the Subject, the latter the Predicate 

of the sentence. Upon the question : who or what is ? who or 
what does? we answer with the Subject ; upon the question : 
what or how is the subject ? what does the subject do ? or what is 
done to the subject? we answer with the Predicate. In 
the sentences 

ber SRabe ift ein SSogel, the raven is a bird, 

bic aJiau^ ift grau, the mouse is gray, 

ber Snabc \pidt, the boy plays, 

bcr 3J?ann Wirb gctobt, the man is praised, 

the words bcr 9tabe, oie 3Kau^, ber Snabc, ber 3RQnn are the 
subjects, and the words ift ein SSogel, tft grau, fpielt/ tt)irb gelobt 

are the predicates. 

•) See Preface, page III. 
06 
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§77. 

The Subject may be either 

a) a Noun, i. e. the name of a person or thing, as bcr 
SDIanu, bic Stofc, baS ^au§ (the house) ; or 

b) a Pronoun, i. e. a word which, without regard to the 
peculiar character of the subject, represents it by a 
general expression which mei*ely indicates its relation 
to the other parts of the sentence. In other words : a 
Pronoun is a word, which stands for a noun, as in the 
sentences : id^ fo^ ben 9Jiann (1 saw the man), et \)at 
cincn SSogel (he has a bird), t»ct fincj bie 2Jiau^ (who 
caught the mouse) ? (Comp. § 101, Note.) 

If the Predicate says 

a) what the subject ts, it states a characteristic of it, as bet 
5UJann tft ein (Solbat (the man is a soldier), and in this 
case the predicate is a Noun ; 

b) if it says, how the subject is, it states a quality of it, as 
ba^ S3ud^ tft neu (the book is new). A word express- 
ing a quality is called an Adjective ; 

c) if it says, what the subject does or what is done to it, it 
states an action or state of it, as ber ^imb bcUt (the dog 
barks), ber ^aum hiutjt (the tree blossoms), bic !i?Uft 
tt)irb geatl)mct (the air is breathed) . A word indicating 
an action or state, is called a Verb. 

In the expressions ber §imb bellt, ber ©aum b(iU)t we have 
sentences, but the expressions ber 3Jianu — ein Solbat, ba^ ^ud) 
— neu, are no sentences. To obtain such, we must refer the 
predicates Solbat and neu to the subjects 5U?ann and Suc^, and 

say for instance ber 3Wanti toax ein ©olbat, ba^ ©u^ ift neu. 

We see from this, that a verb has the power of referring its 
predicative idea to the subject without further assistance. But 
if the predicate is a noun or adjective, it requires some other 
word to refer it to the subject ; and this must be a verb, since 
that only has this power of referring. A verb used for this pur- 
pose is called Copula. 

In most cases where a copula is needed, the verb fein (to be) is applied; bat we 
shall afterwards see, that occasionally a few other verbs can be used as such (§ (^). 

The copula always is a. finite verb i. e. a verb used in a certain 

mood, tense and person. All verbal forms are finite, except the 

infinitives and participles. 
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§78. 

The examples given in the preceding sections exhibit the sen- 
tence in its pure and nude form, containing nothing but its 
essential parts. But the subject as well as the predicate may be 
amplified by accessory determinations or Adjuncts. 

In the sentence t>\t auferfi feinen unb jarten %attn bed S'lervenfoftenK am SRenfdben re« 
(^ii-ren oUc ^.^cttcgungen feiner toeit florfcrcn 3Jiw«feIn wnb Jlncd) em the extremely fine and 
tender threads of the nervous system in man govern all the motions of his much 
coarser and stronger muscles and bones) all the words from the beginning to ^JD'{enfd}en 
belong to the subject, and all those from regieren to the end to the predicate. We call 
the former assemblage of words the logical subjecty the latter, the logical predicate; 
but if we give here the shortest possible answer on the question who or what does ? it 
must be i^aben (threads), which is the nucleus or kernel of the logical subject, while the 
other words in it are only to determine the word %aUx\ more accurately ; and the short- 
est possible answer to the question wTiat does the subject do ? is here rcgieren (govern), 
which woi*d is the kernel of the logical predicate and is also further deteimined by 
the words that follow it. The words gaben and regtcren, which contain the essence 
of their respective parts of the whole sentence are called the grammatical subject 
and the grammatical predicate^ and we see then, that the logical subject consists of 
the grammatical subject and its adjuncts, the logical predicate of the grammatical 
predicate and its adjuncts. 

We will now see, what different kinds of words may appear 
as adjuncts. (Comp. § 100.) 

§79. 

In the sentences 

1. ber iungc ^aum blii^t, the young tree blossoms, 

2. ber Cjro^e §unb bcUt, the large dog barks, 

the Adjectives illtlge and gtof^e qualify the subjects Saum 

and ipunb. 

In the sentences 

3. biefer Snabe f^reibt, this boy writes, 

4. feiu S&\i6) ift neu, his book is new, 

the subjects ^nabe and 33ud) are limited by the words btiefer 
and feill. Both are pronouns, because they can be used instead 
of nouns, as btefer jd}reibt (this one writes), fein ^ud) for be^ 
Sncibcn ^ixdj (the boy's book). The former belongs to a class 
called Demonstrative Pronouns, because they point out and ex- 
press locality and similar relations. Such are biefer (this), 
jeuer (that), jeber (every) etc. The latter is a Possessive Pro- 
noun, so called, because the noun, which it limits is thereby 
stated as belonging to some person or thing for which this pro- 
noun stands. Such are mein (my), fein (his), \\)X (their^ &c. 

9 
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Note. A pronoun m&j heelther an (idjectiveor a subatanUvepronouniThe former , 
while taking the place of one noun, qualifies another noun, as mdti .^ut (my hat) for 
hti 6pre4^ere <l^ut (the speaker's hat) ; fein @to(f (his cane) for bed banned Btod (the 
man's cane). The latter simply takes the place of a noun, without qualifying another, 
as {(^ (I) for fcer 6pre(I)er (the speaker), fte (she) for tit %tavi (the woman) or any other 
feminine noun. So also the interrogative pronouns loer (who) and aai (what) which 
stand for some noun which is not yet determined. 

Some pronouns may be used either a^jectively or substantively. If I say ttefer 
^ann (this man), tndn fRod (ray coat), the pronouns biefer and mein qualify the nouns 
97?ann and 9{o(f as aciUectives. If I say biefer ift alt (this one is old), meinerift fd)n*ar| 
(mine is black), biefer and metner, logically, qualify some nouns understood, as ^ann, 
fRod ; but, since the nouns are not actually expressed, the character and power of the 
noun (substantive), grammatically, devolves upon the pronoun which thus becomes 
a substantive pronoun. 

In the seotences 

5. !Dcr 3J?ann jpielt, the man plays, 

6. cin SSonct flie^t a bird flies, 

the words ber and ettl S,re used as definitives, i. e. they simply 
serve to select individuals from all other things of the same de- 
nomination. They are called Articles (an expression which 
— though not very significant — is yet accepted in mostlanguages^, 
and we distinguish between the Definite ARfiCLE, for which 
the German language has, according to circumstances, different 
forms, as bcr, bie, ba§ (the), be^ (of the), &c., and the Indefi- 
nite Article which is in German ein, cine &c. (a or an.) 

In the sentences 

7. brei SKiinner fanten, three men came, 

8. ber filnfte S^nabe fd)reibt, the fifth boy writes, 

the words btti and f Utifte, which modify the subjects 27?dnner 
and S^nabe, are of a class of words called Numeral Adjectives, 
or simply Numerals, as they refer to number. Those which ans- 
wer to the question how many f as ein. ]l^XO^i, brei (one, two, three), 
are called Cardinal Numbers ; those which state a definite place, 
in a certain order, as ber erfte, ber Dterte, ber fiinfte (the first 
fourth, fifth) are called Ordinal Numbers. 

In the sentences bie 5Rofe bln\)t (the rose blooms) , ber SKantt 
tDirb \)ZXa(i)tct (the man is despised) the verbs blu^t and ipirb 
Dera(i)tet are predicates. But in the sentences 

9. !Die blii^enbe SRofe ift rot^, the blooming rose is red, 
10. 35er t)erad^tete ajiaun ift ungliicfltc^, the despised man is 

unhappy, 

the verbal forms blttl^ettbe and l>eta^tcte have as- 
sumed the character of adjectives, qualifying the subjects 9iofe 
and OJJann. Such verbal forms with an adjective character are 
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called Participles, because they participate (partake) of the 
character of the verb and of the adjective. These ten sentences 
show that Adjectives^ Pronouns^ Articles^ Numerals and Farticir 
ples^ all can be Adjuncts of the Subject. 

§80. 

As the subject, so may the Predicate have various modifica- 
tions or Adjuncts. 

In the sentences 

1. !j)cr fiunb lauft fd^ncll, the dog runs fast 

2. ba^ WlCiOijtn fifet ftitl, the girl sits still, 

the predicates Iduft and fi^t are modified by the words fdlmcU 
and ftlU. Such a word, modifying the action or condition men- 
tioned in the predicate, is called an Adverb. A large number 
of adverbs are (without any change of form) derived from adjec- 
tives ; but, while the adjective states the quality it expresses as 
inherent, i. e. essentially belonging to the subject, the adverb 
states it merely as an accidental modification of the predicate. 
Compare 

the Adjectives with the Adverbs. 

ba^ ®inb ift fanft, the child is ba« Sinb fd)laft fanft, the child 
sweet ; sleeps sweetly ; 

ber ©rfjuler ift flci^ig, the schol- bcr®d)iller (cnttflci|ig,the schol- 

ar is diligent ; ar learns diligently. 

Other adverbs refer to place, time, number and other rela- 
tions, as fjitV (here), bort (there), l^eute (to-day), balb (soon), 
cinmal (once), oft (often), boct) (nevertheless), &c. 

In the sentences 

3. ber SSogct fifet in bent ^Cifig, the bird sits in the cage, 

4. ber ^nabe ging ntit fetnem SSater, the boy went with his 

father, 

the words 111 and ttltt express certain relations of the predicates 
fi^t and ging to the nouns S'cifig and 3Sater. A word expressing 
some relation of place, time, cause &c. with regard to some 
person or thing, is called a Preposition. Such are in (in) , mit 
(with), nact) (after), bnr^ (through) &c. 

In the sentences 

5. ber ©emitter licft ein 93u^, the scholar reads a book, 

6. bie Sa^e fing bie 3Jian^, the cat caught the mouse, 

the words 93ll<|l and SStaild indicate a direct and immediate 
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reference of the predicates lieft and ftng. A word (noun or pro- 
noun) which states — without the assistance of any preposition 
— on whom or what the action, expressed in the predicate, is 
executed is called the Object of it. The object, as well as 
the subject, must always be a person or thing, i. e. a Noun or 
Pronoun. (Comp. § 101, Note.) 

From the sentences 1 to 6 we see that the Predicate can have 
the following Adjuncts : 

1. Adverbs^ 2. Prepositions (followed by nouns or pronouns), 

and 3. Objects (nouns or pronouns). 

§ 81. 

Sometimes we have more than one subject or more than one 
predicate in a sentence, and sometimes we have two or more 
sentences linked together : 

1. bcr 3Satcr unb bic 3Jiuttcr finb Irani, the father and the 

mother are sick ; 

2. bcr ^nabc ober bas 2Bdbc^cn l^ot baS ^\x6) Bcnommcn, the 

boy or the girl has taken the book ; 

3. bcr 23ogct flicgt unb fingt nic^t ntcl)r, the bird flies and sings 
no more ; 

4. bcr ©aum ift grog, aber {ung, the tree is large, but young ; 

5. ic^ bin fo alt, XQXt i\\, I am as old as you ; 

6. id) fagtc i^m, bag bu l)icr bift, I told him that you are here. 
In the sentences 1 and 2 we have two subjects connected by 

unb and obcr; in the sentences 3 and 4, two predicates connected 
by unb and abcr; in the sentences 5 and 6, two sentences or 
clauses connected by f o — \0\t and bag. This class of words, 
used to connect other words or sentences, are called Conjunctions. 

§82. 

There remains only one class of words to be spoken of — the 
Interjections. They are not real words expressing any ideas, 
but mere exlamations expressing momentary feelings. They are 
merely thrown in (hence interjection) between the actual words 
that form the sentence, and have no grammatical connection 
either with the subject or with the predicate. Such are (oh) I 
ad) (ah) ! t)oUa (halloo !) &c. 

Words that cannot be used as subject or predicate, and cannot 
be inflected, i. e. canaot undergo any change by declension, con- 
jugation or comparison, are called Particles. This notation 
embraces all Prepositions and Conjunctions ; further, those Ad- 
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verbs which do not express any quality, but refer to space, time, 
mode &c. as l)icr (here), je^t (now), fo (so) ; and finally, the 
Interjections are sometimes counted among the Particles. 

§83. 

We have now seen what different classes of words can be 
found by dissecting a sentence into its component parts, and as 
a sentence is a spoken thought, i. e. speech, these classes of 
words are called Parts of Speech. We recapitulate them in 
the following list : 

1. The Article. 6. The Verb. 

2. The Noun. 7. The Adverb. 

3. The Pronoun. 8. The Preposition. 

4. The Adjective. 9. The Conjunction. 

5. The Numeral. 10. The Interjection. 



II. INPLECTION. 

§84. 

The relations which the various parts of speech bear to one 
another in the formation of a sentence, are expressed in two 
ways: 

1. by changes in and on the words themselves, which are 
either changes of the radical vowel (Umlaut and Ablaut) , 

as SSater, plur. 33dter, ffingeu (to catch), past t. fing or, 

letters and syllables added before or after a word, as @eift 

(spirit), ©eifter (spirits), id) bre^e (I break), id) brad) 

(I broke), gebrod)en (broken). 

2. by separate special words, as by prepositions and auxil- 
iary verbs, as in Lofton (in Boston), mit SJergnUQcn 
(with pleasure) , ic^ 1} a b e gef ai]t (I have said) , er 
tDUrbe beftraft (he was punished.) 

The changes which a word undergoes in order to express differ- 
ent relations, are called Inflection, while the form in which 
the word appears without any such relation and change, is its 
fundamental form. Thus the fundamental form of a noun is that 
by which it is simply named (Nominative), as SUianu (man), 
Ayauitl (tree) ; of the adjective that form in which it appears 
when used as a predicate, as gro^ (great), giitig (kind) ; of the 
verb, the general indefinite expression of the action or condition 
spoken of (Infinitive), as fliegeu (to fly), fc^Iafen (to sleep). 

9* 
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Not all parts of speech are capable of inflection. The inteijections, being mere 
sounds and not parts of rational speech, are, of coarse, not capable of Inflection. But 
also particles, i e. prepositions, conjunctions and such adverbs as are not of a quali- 
tative character, but indicate place, time, mode etc., are not capable of inflection. 
AH other parts of speech, the noun, article, pronoun, adjective and verb can be in- 
flected; qualitative adverbs admit of at least one kind of inflection, i. e. comparison, 
and even numerals can partly be inflected. 

Inflection serves to express the following seven ideas of re- 
lation : I. Gender, 2. Number, 3. Case, 4. Degree, 5. Mood, 
6. Tense, 7. Person. 

§85. 

The distinction of Grender in language has its origin in the 
natural difference of sex ; and, as sex can refer only to objects 
that have an existence by themselves, so gender can be a charac- 
teristic of such words only as indicate substance, i. e. of nouns 
and substantive pronouns (p. 98). To the male sex corresponds 
the masculine, to the female sex the feminine gender, and as 
there are many nouns referring to things which, being inanimate, 
have no sex, language forms a third, called neuter (neither) 
gender. Thus we have 

a. Masculine Gender: ber 2Kann (the man), ber 9tid)ter 
(the judge), ber Stigcr (the tiger), cr (he) ; 

b. Feminine Gender : bic JJl^au (the woman) , bic Sd^Wefter 
(the sister), bic ^Ul} (the cow), fie (she) ; 

c. Neuter Gender: ba^ §au^ (tlie house), ba^ ®elb (the 
money), ba^ ®lU(f (the happiness), e^ (it). 

Not all nouns signifying inanimate things are of the neuter gender, but many of 
them are masculines or feminines. The reasons for this fact belong, not to element- 
ary, but to historical and philosophical grammar. The rules for gender are given, 
as far as practical, in §§ 5— S. 

The gender of a noun is not subject to changes, does not depend on other words, 
nor does it express any relation to the other parts of the sentence. But it does in 
some instances determine the changes which the noun has to undergo in other cases, 
as htr 3?atcr, bti 2Jater«(the fathers), but tie 9Hutter ber abutter (the mother's); and 
further, in all instances it causes a particular formation and inflection of the determi- 
nating ac^ectives of the nouns, i e. of the articles, qualitative adjectives, pronominal 
adjectives and participles, modif^dng them, as ^er •^a^n (the cock), tie ^€nne(thehen)^ 
bad ^a\ii (the house), alter ^ann (old man), alte %vau (old woman), altci :Brot (old 
bread), biefer ©ruber (this brother), blefc "Sc^me (Icr (this sister), bicfcd Dorf (this village), 
geliebter fBattt (beloved father), geliebte 372utter (beloved mother), gelirbtcdSanb (beloved 
country). 

§ 86. 
Number also pertains properly to the noun and the substan- 
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live pronoun only. Any definite number is it iicated by nu- 
merals, but the mere distinction between unity (individuality) 
and plurality (collection of two or more) of subjects is indicated 
by two special forms of inflection : 

a. The Singular, indicating one object, as(3olbat (soldier), 
®Ia^ (glass), id) (I), bicjcr (this one). 

b. The Plural, indicating more than one object, a^ Solba- 
ten (soldiers), ©(dfer (glasses), \mY (we), bicfe (these). 

The idea of number is foreign to the conception of an adjective or verb; but to 
express their harmony witli and relation to certain subjects, we have a correspond- 
ing inflection of number for all determinating adjectives and for verbs ; thus we say : 

ber runbe Zii^, the round table, tie runben Zi^itt, the round tables, 

btefed gebunbene S3u(^, this bound book, biefe gcbuntenrn 33u(ber, these bound books, 

Icb fage, I say, toir fagen, we say. (comp. § 93.) 

§87. 

The Case, which expresses that relation in which objects 
stand to one another or actions to objects, is again essentially a 
characteristic of the noun and substantive pronoun, but extends, 
for the sake of harmony and correspondence, to the determina- 
ting adjectives. The German language distinguishes four cases : 

a. The Nominative indicates the person or thing of whom 
or which something is stated. Hence it forms the subject 
of the sentence and is used upon the question who f or 
what f for instance : bcr 8el)rer fprid)t (the teacher speaks), 
bic ^inber fpicleit (the children play). If the predicate of 
a sentence is a noun or pronoun, this also appears in the 
Nominative, as bic ^^alltie i[t citl^aum (the palm is a 
tree), bcr ©ruub tft biefer (the reason is this). 

b. The Genitive indicates various relations, as those of ori- 
gin, possession^ of the part to the whole, &c. A few ad- 
jectives, verbs and prepositions are followed by the geni- 
tive, but in most cases it follows a noun, and is thereibro 
principajly the case expressing the relation of one noun 
to another. It answers to the question whose f as bcr 
3Satcr btefc^ Snaben (the father 'of this boy, this boy's 
father), ba^ ^leib ber ^rau (the dress of the woman), 
ba^ ©ac^ bciJ ^QUfevJ (the roof of the house), ba^ Untcr- 
ne^men meine^ ^ruber§ (the undertaking of my brother). 

c. The Dative indicates the indirect object, i. e. the person 
or thing with reference to whom or which ar action is 
performed, and answers to the question to w \om or to 
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what f sometimes from whom or from what ? as ic^ gab 

bad ber 9J?uttcr (I gave this to the mother), cr Dcrjprad) 
ed mir (he promised it to me), tt)ir na^mcncd bcmSiianne 

(we took it from ihe man). 

d. The Accusative indicates the direct object, i. e. the per- 
son or thing on whom or which the action spoken of is 
executed, and answers to the question whom or what? 
as er fd)tun mic^ (he struck me), id) Icfc bicfcd Slid) (I 
read this book), fie licbcit iljre (iltern (they love their 
parents.) 

The three oblique cases, Genitive, Dative and Accusative are 
also governed by prepositions. Besides these they serve certain 
other uses, which however belong to a more minute study of 
syntax, than we can pursue in this elementary work. 

§88. 

The Degnre© is a characteristic of quality, and can therefore 
be expressed only on qualitative adjectives and adverbs. There 
are three degrees : 

a. The Positive is used when a quality is spoken o{ absolutely , 
without any comparison ; as bad I)ad) ift ncu (the roof is new), 
bie a)?ilc^ ift filB (the milk is sweet), cr Idllft fdjilcU (he runs 
fast). If a higher or lower degree of a quality is to be expressed, 
but without comparison, this is doae by means of certain adverbs 
connected with the positive, as bad "^H^ ift Cjauj; lieil (the rool id 
quite new), bic Wx\^ ift jiemUd^ fu^ (the milk is tolerably sweer), 
er Iduft JU Id^neU (he runs too fast). But if the degree of a qual- 
ity is to be expressed relatively, i. e. in comparison of two or 
more objects with one another, and a difference of degree is to 
be indicated, this is done by two other de^ees : 

b. The Comparative indicates that some quality is found in 
one or more objects in a higher degree than in one or more 
other objects compared with the former ; as bicfcr 3iaiun ift 
l)o[)er, aid jener (this tree is higher than that), beiiie ^iidjer fiub 
lDCrti)DoUcr aid meine (your books are more valuable than mine), 

ba fdjreibft beffer aid id) (you write better than I). 

c. The Superlative indicates that one or more objects possess 
a certain quality in a higher degree than all other objects taken 
into consideration ; as biefcr ^aum ift ber l)bd)fte im (Garten (this 
tree is the highest in the garden), biefe ^ud)er ftnb bit meril)' 
DoUften in ber ganjen ^ibitot^ef (these books are the most valuable 
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in the whole library) ; er fci|reibt am bcftcn untcr un« aUcn (he 

writes best among all of us) . 

§ 89. 

The Mood indicates the particular mode or form of thought 
in which the action or condition spoken of presents itself to the 
mind of the speaker, whether it is to him a reality or a mere 
supposition, or a possibility, necessity, or the like. Only the 
action or state predicated of the subject can come before the 
speaker's mind in these different forms of thought, and, as only 
the verb has the predicating power, it is plain, that mood be- 
longs only to the verb. In German we have three moods pro- 
duced by inflection : 

a. The Indicative expresses reality or certainty, as cr ar* 
beitet(he works), bit famft C^efteni (you came yesterday), 

ber 3Jiann ift fraut (the man is sick). 

b. The Subjunctive indicates the want of positive reality 
and certainty ; it gives a statement as merely possible 
or presumtive, or as dependent on some other fact which 
itself is not given as a positive reality : cr fa(]t, boj^ er or* 

beite (he says that he works), id) ()Iaubtc, bu ia.ncft 

gcftern (I thought, you came yesterday), ber9)?ann blictc 
3U §au|e, XOtim er frant' ua.C (the man would remain 
at home, if he were sick).*) 

c. The Imperative expresses the predicate as something 
demanded or desired by the speaker, as (aufe fdjUClI (run 
quick), fommt niorgcn (come to-monow). 

The Infiuitive and the Participle cannot properly be called 
moods, since they do not indicate the mode or form ot thought in 
which an action or state presents itself to the speaker's mind, 
and are even used, in compound tenses, for the formation of 
various moods. Though they are verbal forms, yet they have 
not, like finite verbal forms (p. 96) , the power of predicating, i. e. of 
making a statement, but simply that of expressing the verbal idea 
in an indefinite manner, and the infinitive partakes, in a great 
measure, of the character of the noun, the participle of that of 
the adjective. 

Besides their application in the formation of compound tenses, 
as exhibited in the paradigms of verbs (§45 etc.), they serve 
principally the following purposes : 

The Infinitive is used as a Noun of the neuter gender, when 



*) See Note 7, p. 129. 
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the action or condition, expressed by a verb, is to be stated as 

an abstract idea: bad ©d)it)immcn tft cinc ijcfunbc SetDegiing 

(swimming is a healthy exercise) ; bad SReifcn ift cilt le^rrcic^Cd 
SJergnugcn (travelling is an instructive pleasure) . 

Kote. The yerbs laffen (in the sense to cause something to he done, like the French 
/aire), and ft in (in the senae to be possible or necessary) arc never followed 
by the passive, but always by the active infinitive, the latter with, the former 
without iu (§ 50, 4). dr Ite§ rtn ^aui ban en (he caused a house to be built, i. e. 
he had a house built); ic^ laffe meine ^ud^er btnten (I have my books bound); 
tiefer SBerlufi ifl nic^t ju erfe^en (this loss cannot be repaired); eiit folc^er ^orf^Iag 
ifi }u oertDerfen (such a proposition Is to be ^must be] rejected). 

The Present Participle is very rarely used as a verbal form, 
and never with the verb fettt. Expressions like 1 am going^ he 
wa^ writing are to be rendered by the simple tense : id) ({tl)tr CV 
fd)rieb. But this participle is often used as an -4d/edive and 
sometimes as an Adverh^ as biefc ^anbfd)aft ift rei^enb (this land- 
scape is charming) ; DaS weinenbc Sinb eilt nad) §aufc (the weep- 
ing child hastens home) ; er \cl\) mid) brol)enb an (he looked at 
me threateningly). 

The Past Participle is used exactly in the same way and for 
the same purposes as in English. 

§90. 

The Tense, i. e. time, is inseparable from the idea of action 
or condition, and therefore a necessary characteristic of the verb, 
and at the same time pertaining only to the verb. Particular mo- 
ments of time are to be expressed by special adverbs, as ic^t (now), 
balb (soon), {)ClltC (to-day), nculid) (the other day) ; but gener- 
al distinctions of time are expressed by the inflection of the verb. 
Since every action or condition is present to the mind as taking 
place, either at the moment of speaking, or before, or after it, 
we have three principal tenses : 

a. The Present Tense, as id) (]et)e (I go, I am going) , cr 
arbeitct (he works), wix finb gufriebeu (we are contented). 

b. The Past Tense, as id) gin^ (I went), cr nrbcitcte (he 
worked, toiT lUilVCU ^ufricbcil (we were contented). 

b. The FuiURE Tense, as id) luerbe ncl)cn (I shall go), cr 
ttirb arbeiten (he will work), wiv mcrbcn ^ufricbcu feiii 

(we shall be contented). 

As the English, so has the German language, as we see from 

this, only two simple tenses, the Present and the Past. To form 

'. future tense, both languages require an auxiliary verb, mak- 
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ing this a compound tense. By the same means other compound 
tenses can be formed, which are subdivisions of the principal 
tenses, so that we have, in the whole, six tenses : 

1 . Present Tense : i^ |d)reibe, I write. 

2. Past " id^ fd}rieb, I wrote. 

3. Future " td^ wcrbe fc^reiben^ I shall write. 

4. Present Perfect Tense : id) ^abc Cjcfdjriebcn, I have written. 

5. Past " " id^ I)attC 9efd)neben, I had written. 

6. Future " " id) a^crbc gefd^rieben l)abcn, I shall 

have written. 
In most cases the two languages correspond in the application 
of these various tenses. A more minute treatment will have to 
point out such cases, in which the two languages differ in their 
application. But this goes beyond the limits of an elementary 
grammar. ' 

§91. 

The Person expresses the particular relation in which the 
subject stands to the speaker. The subject is either the person 
or persons speaking (first person), or the person or persons 
spoken to (second person), or, finally, the person or thing or, 
persons or things spoken of (third person). For these we have 
special words called Personal Pronouns. These are : id) (I), IDir 
(we), bu (thou), x\)x (you), er, fic, e5 (he, she, it), fie (they). 
But besides this indication of the person we have an additional 
one in the inflection which the verb itself undergoes ; for in- 
stance : 

First person: id) fpred)e (I speak), id) bin iung (I am young), 

IDir fpred)en (we speak), mir fiiib jung (we are 
young) . 
Second person : bU fplid)ft (thou speakest), bu biltiung (thou art 

young), il)r fpred)t (you speak), tl)r jeib jung 

(you are young). 

Third person: er, fie, tiS fpnd)t (he, she, it speaks), er, fie, e^ 

ift i^«(l (be, she, it is young), fie fpred)eu (they 
speak), fie flub illlig (they are young). 
When the subject is a nourtj it must, being a person or thing spoken off also be 

the third person, as ber Wlann fpri4)t (the man speaks), iai Sud) if) neu (the book is 

new), bie ajogel picflcn (the birds fly). 

§92. 
According to the usual granmiatical terminolcgy, we call the 
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changes wrought to express gender, number and case, Declen- 
sion, those used for the expression of degree, Comparison, and 
all those formed on the verb, Conjugation ; so that we have the 
following three forms of inflection : 

1 . Declension, or the inflection of Nouns, Substantive Pronouns 
and Determinating Adjectives according to gender, number 
and case. 

2. Comparison, or the inflection of Qualitative Adjectives and 
Adverbs according to degree. 

3. Conjugation, or the inflection of Verbs according to num- 
ber, person, mood and tense. 

in. AGREEMENT AND GOVERNMENT. 

§93. 

Having seen in § 76 — 83 what different parts of speech we 
may meet in a sentence, and in § 84 — 91, what changes some of 
them may have to undergo when used in a sentence, we shall now 
see what relations of the various parts of speech to each other 
may be expressed by means of these inflections. 

In the sentence bie flcincn il'inbcr fpielteit (the little children 
played) the termination cr in ,^lnbcr indicates the plural, the letter 
t in Ipicltcil the past tense. Both express ideas which lie in the 
nature of the words, in the first that of number, in the second, 
that of time ; for there may be either one child or more children, 
and the act of playing may be either present, past or future. Now 
the termination cil in flcillCU aud in jpiclteu is also a sign of the 
plural, but neither the word tlciu nor the word fpielcu admits of 
the idea of number. This idea can be conceived only in regard 
to nouns and their substitutes, i. e. to objects, persons or things, 
but not to adjectives or verbs. The grammatical form of a 
plural is given to these words, only to indicate externally their 
relation to the plural iiiubct, to express their harmony with this 
noun. Neither flcillCU nor fpicitCll depend on iiinbcr, for the 
former is added as a companion, the latter is the predicate and 
must, as such, be quite as independent as the subject. This 
close relation of any word to another in the same sentence, winch 
is free from dependence, we call Agreement.*) 

We must here guard the student from the misconception that words which agree 
with each other, necessarily have the same termination. Different words are de- 
clined or conjugated in different ways, and the inflection of a word is a purely ety- 
mological matter, independent of syntax. But a word that is to agree with another 
must be in the same number and person, if a verb, or in the same gender, number 
and case, if not a verb, for instance : — 



♦) See Note 8, p. 129. 
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<$ Faufte dnen neineti ^nnh, I bought a little dog, 
bu fauftefl elit grofcd Silb, you bought a large picture, 
biefe Slumcn gei^oren metncr Sci^ioefter, th^e flowers belong to my sister. 
Here faufte agrees with tc^ as first person singular, fauftcft with bu as second per- 
son singular, ge^oren with ^lunten as third person plural, einen and ffeinen agree with 
JE)unb as accusative of the masculine, gro§ed with 9tlb as accusative of the neuter gen- 
der, biefe with 93Iumen as nominative plural, and meiner with B^nt^tr as dative of the 
fieminine gender. 

§94. 

In the sentence bcr SKann f iil^rt ben S'naben (the man leads the 
boy) the termination n in Sntlbcu is given to express a very- 
different relation from the one just spoken of. Here the word 
^ttabe is not to agree wiih any other word, but it stands in a 
relation of dependence to the word fii^rt; it is acted upon and 
affected by this word which exercises a certain power over it, 
and this relation we call Government ; the word f ul)rt governs 
the word J?uabc which therefore stands in the Accusative case.*') 

In the sentences 

id^ faufte eitt SSnd), I bought a book, 

ber ^Settler banlte it)m, the beggar thanked him, 
gebenfe mein, remember me, 

the words Sud), i!)Tn and nicin are governed by the words !aufte, 
bantte and gebcitfc. If any word governs another word, it causes 
this other word to stand in one of the oblique cases, Genitive, 
Dative or Accusative ; thus in our sentences ^ud) is the accusa- 
tive, il^m the dative, and meiu the genitive. 

§95. 

In §§ 93 and 94 we have seen that certain forms of inflection are required to ex- 
press either agreement or government. There are however, some others which are 
independent of either, and only dependent on the thought or conception of the spea- 
ker ; and so we have to distinguish the following three classes : 

1. Forms for the relation of Agrekment. 

a. All kinds of Adjectives^ i. e. articles, pronominal adjectives, qualitative adjpc- 
tives, quantitative adjectives or numerals (to some extent) anU verbal adjectives 
or participles, must agree with the nouns they determine, in gender, number and 
case : as ter ^ovot (the lion), tinei Jpaufea (of a house), ben Stb^tern (to the daugh- 
ters), biefe 231 umc (this flower), meinen ©Item (to my parents), etn flro§crJ^uiib (a 
large dog), toeipee S3rob (white bread), uiele Scute (many people), ba« QJIiicf jnjticr 
greunbe (the happiness of two friends), bie )leier be« sierten ^\iU (the celebration of 
the fourth of July), cin ftnflenber SBogel (a singing bird), gebrurfte 5Bu(^cr (printed 
books). 

b. Verba must agree with their subjects in number and person, as ic^ laufe (I run), 
er ge^t (he goes), ii^r lac^t (you laugh). 

10 

*) Sie Note 9, p. 129. 
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2. Forms for the relation of Government. 

Such are only the oblique cases, i. e. Genitive^ Dative and Accusative of nouna 
and substantive pronouns, (see not^ to § 79), as bie Slugen bed ^tnbetf (the eyes of 
the child), gteb ti bem .^naben (give it to the boy), er tahdt mic^ (he blames me), er 
gefant tbnen (he pleases them). 

3. Forms which express neither agreement nor government. 

a. The number of nouns (singular or plural). 

b. The degrees of comparison in adjectives and adverbs. 

c. The moods and tenses of verbs. 

These, as we have stated, depend only on the conception of the speaker, and not 
on any grammatical relation. 

§96. 

It remains only for us to state what parts of speech can 
GOVERN other words. These are : 

a. The Noun^ when it stands in immediate relation to an- 
other noun that depends on it, in which case it always 
governs the Genitive, as ba^ 9Uter >ed SUfaitne^ (the 
man's age), ba^ (5ubc >Cd Sud)C^ (the end of the book). 

Of the words of the following three classes, some govern the 
Genitive, some the Dative and some the Accusative, and some of 
them can even govern two cases. 

b. The Adjective^ as cr ift >ed ?cbcn^ miibc (he is tired of 
life), ba^ ift mix an(jcncl)m (this is agreeable to me), "bd^ 
4J5anb mar eincn g*ll| lang (the ribbon was one foot long). 

c. The Verh^ as er eriniiert fid) tcffcit (he remembers that), 

id) banfc hit (I thank you), er fd)ldiit >eii §unb (he 

strikes the dog), id) idjricb Wt etttCtt ^rief (I wrote you 
a letter), er geiljt x\^n >Cd ^Ctrug^ (he accuses him of 
deception). 

d. The Preposition^ as er fam >C§ ®e(be§ tuegeu (he came 
on account of the money), fomm mit ttttr (come with 

me), id) tl)at e^ fiir il^n (I did it for him), er ift in bem 

^aufe (he is in the house), er gel)t in ba^ ^au^ (he goes 

into the house). (Compare § 67 — 71.) 

The Adverb, the Conjunction and the Interjection are 

three parts of speech which can never stand in the relation of 

agreement or government to any word in the sentence. 

IV. THE DIPPBREWT KINDS OF SENTENCES. 

§97. 

A Sentence, according to § 76, is a thought expressed ia 
words, and consists of a subject and a predicate. 
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It is called a Simple Sentence, when only one statement is 
made, i. e. when it has only pne predicate^ as bet ft^liabe f pielt 
(the boy plays), ba^ §au^ ift att (the house is old), and a Com- 
pound Sentence, when two or more statements are made. i. e. 
when it has more than one predicate^ as ber ft^ltabe fptelt UUb 

finest (the boy plays and sings; , t)a^ §uu^ ift alt, aber bte Sd)cune 

i)t neu (the house is old, but the barn is new), cr tommt iud)t, 
iDetl er franf ijt (he does not come, because he is sick) . 

A Simple Sentence is nude^ when it contains only those 
parts which are absolutely necessary to a sentence, i. e. Subject, 
Copula and Predicate (the latter two sometimes in one word [§ 98, 
Note]), as ber ^uum lit l}oai (the tree is high), bu<5l!JiaDct)euungt 
(the girl sings), and amplified^ when to these necessary parts some 
modifications are added, which have not themselves the form of 
sentences, as ber ulte $3utim ift fel)r l)ud) (the old tree is very 
high), ba^ Ulftige iW^dbCtien Imgt eiu iiki (the merry girl sings a 
song). 

According to the form of the thought expressed, a sentence 
may be declarative, interrogative, optative or imperative, 

A Declarative sentence contains an assertion, as ba^ ^^Jferb 
ift etn jel)r UUfelldje^ '^^tjier (the horse is a very useful animal), 

(5artl)ac\u \Durbe Dun \^t\\ ytbmcrn ;^cr|tbrt (Carthago was destroyed 
by the Romans), ic^ l)ube meiiten ©ruber feit brct UiSoc^eii uidjt- 

getel)en (I have not seen my brother for three weeks). 

An Interrogative sentence contains a question, as l^aft bu t(x^ 
©ud) getuuft (have you bought the book)? XQtx gab il)m W\t^ 

(if)elb (who gave him this money) ? tna^ l)aft bu gefdjrteben (what 

have you written) ? 

An Optative sentence expresses a wish, as o, ba^ er tdiue 
(oh, that he might come) ! ^dtteftbu bod) ba^ Uic^t gefagt (would, 
that you had not said this) ! 

An Imperative sentence expresses a command or request, as 

gel)' nad) ^uuie (go home) ! ©leibe bei mir (stay with me) ! 

The Parts of the Simple Sentence. 

§98. 

A, The Subject may be 

1. a noun or substantive pronoun (§§ 77 and 79 Note) : ber 
35tfc3^ ift rmib (the table is round), ber 2Jpgcl fingt (the bird 
sings) , mit arbeiten (we work) , ^ad ift fd)bu (that is beautiful). 
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2. It may be indefiDitelj expressed bj the word fd (it), this 
not being used then as a personal proni*un : e^ ift talt (it is 
cold), r§ rc(]nct (it rains;, ti freut mid) (I am glad). 

3. It is sometimes placed after the verb, for the sake of em- 
phasis, and the regular place of the subject, before the verb, is 
then filled out bj ed which, in this case, is a mere expletive : 

,,rd l)eult bcr Btiixnir c0 brauft bae i({ccr" (the gale is howling, 

the sea is roaring), rd ruft ientanb (somebody calls, or, there is 
somebody calling). (Comp. § 26, 5). 

4. Sometimefl it is not expressed at all. Thia is only the ease in imperatiTe sen* 
tences, when the pronoun of the second person is understood : lonm (oome) I arbeitc 
(work) I gcbt a^t (pay attention) I 

B. The Predicate may be 

1. a verb in which predicate (attribute") and copula are united, 
either in simple forms : Die v^^oniic ft^etnt (the sun shines;, bu 

toelnft (thou weepest), mir tamtn (we came), bie ^tinber fin^ 

gen (the children sing) ; or in compound forms : \D\V l^ubctl 
gefteftt (we have conquered), bii tOttf^ etftaancit (you will 
wouder), Die ^ut) t0UTht grfc^lact^tet (the cow was slaughter- 
ed), er tann tanjen (he can dance), il)r ntu^t orbeiteit 

(you must work) . In these compound forms the auxiliary takes 
the character of the copula, while the infinitive or participle 
takes that of the main (grammatical; predicate or attribute. 

2. It may, separated from the copula, be expressed by an dd^ 
jective or by a participle used as an adjective ; haii ^ud) ift tICll 
(the book is new), bie 'isi'Cdl War glttd'tld^ (the woman was 
happy), hicie i}Jti\\iii i|t reijenb (this music is charming), mcin 
^am ift t^erCanft (my house is sold). 

Note. It is proper to say, that a sentence, logically, consists of three principal parts, 
subject, copula and predicate, as trr ^arcr tit ffrtfelg. i the father is diligent). In 
those cases where tlie copula and predicate are united in one word, as i<^ 
fdjrcibc. (I write), fcer jlnabe fpicit, (the boy plays), »ir arbetten. (we woric), we 
are justified in saying, that the root of the verb, |d)retb, fptel, avUit, contains the 
predicate, while the termination of the verb, c« t, en etc represents the copula. 

3. It may be a noun or substantive pronoun (>? 79, Note) : 

\ia^ ift ein A^elgetitalfte (this is an oil painting), ^djillcr wax 
em Slc^ter (Schiller was a poet), ber ilBallfifd) ift ein gauges 

titter (the whale is a mammal), tC^ bin ed (it is I), ^ai^ toav]t 
bit (that was you). 

C. The Copula 

appears as an independent word, only in sentences that have fo'r 
their predicate an adjective (sometimes participle) or noun 
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(sometimes pronoun) : ^avi ift frattf (Charles is si t), bn^®e(b 

ift Dcrloren (the money is lost), er Wat ein Slmerifaner (he was 

an American), ha^ ift er (that is he). 

Tbe Copula, generally, ie some finite form of the rerb fcin, but a few other Terbv 
sometimes take the character of a mere copula; these are toerben, bltihtn, fcHcinen 
and fiei%en : SBtlbelm with grc§ (William is growing tall), mein greunb bUcl> ge(nnb 
(my friend remained well), ber dti^^tcr fcbcint gerubrt (the judge seems [to bej moved), 
mein Sobn l)ti^i ^^lon^o (my son's name is Alonzo). 

§99. 

Concerning the Agreement ot the predicate with its subject 
we have to observe : 

A Verb, whether combining the character of the predicate 
and the copula, or appearing merely as the latter, must agree 
with its subject (§ 95) in person and number: id) lefc (I read), 
bii fctfl gliialtd} (you are happy), bie A^aubc fliec\t (the pigeon 
flies), iDir wcrbctt jpielen (we shall play), il)r fonut flcl)eu (you 

may go), bic ^unbe bclleit (the dogs bark). 

An Adjective, used as predicate, takes no termination, but 
appears always in its primitive form : bcr ^Jiadjbar ift retd^ (the 
neighbor is rich), bte Sfa^e ift fd^lau (the cat is sly), ba^ ©orf 
ift ^ttf^ (the village is large), bie '^^fcrbe fiub fc^dtl (the horses 
are fine). 

A Noun (or •pronoun)^ used as predicate, must agree with its 
subject in number and case, the latter being, for subject and pre- 
dicate always the nominative : id) bin eill SEftatttt (I am a man), 

bte y^tofe ift tint SBlume (the rose is a flower), bie Sb^ne tea* 

ren iS^attfleute (the sons were merchants). 

§ 100. 

The Amplified Sentence. 

Besides the three principle parts of a sentence, subject, copula 
and predicate, we may have various amplifications which modify 
either the subject or the predicate. 

A. The Subject may have the following amplifications : 
1. An Adjective : bcv flet^tOC ^djiiler Ueft (the diligent schol- 
ar reads), eit axmtt dJUn\d} ift uuqlUcEUd) (a poor man is un- 
fortunate). There may even be more than one modifying ad- 
jective, or an adjective may be further modified by an adverb : 

bcr anftttcirffame, ftei^tge @ct)Uier lieft (the attentive, dili- 
gent scholar reads), tin ft^t atttiet a)ienfd) ift UUflludtic^ (a 
very poor man is unfortunate).*) 

*) fcjee Note 10, p. 129. 10* 
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2. A I^oun In the I^ominative case: §tbniq ^riebric^ toor flegreidb (Ung Frederic 
was victorious), l^octor ^raun ift gef(!bi(ft (Doctor Brown is skillful). Such a noun 
may be connected with the main subject by the coi\junctIon' aid : drirbrid) aU ftonf s 
toar grog (Frederic, as a king, was great), Sraun aU fint id gefifcfcft (Brown, as a phy- 
sician, is skillful). Especially common is the apposition which Is always to be in- 
cluded by commata: J^umbolbt, ttr grofle Katurforf({)er. ifl tobt (Humboldt, the great 
naturalist, is dead). 

3. A Noun in the Oenitive case : bcr Gincntljitmcr bed S^au- 
fed ift rcirf) (the owner of the house is rich), Static ^Sc^tDcfter 
\]t Oer!^Ctratt)Ct (Charles' sister is married). 

4. An Adverb J generally an adverb of place : birfer 9aum ^{er ill alt (this tree here 
is old), ba« genfltr ^ort obrn ifl offen(the window up there is open), ba4 Concert ge^ern 
roar fd)&n (the concert yesterday [of yesterday] was beautiful). 

5« A Preposition with a noun or pronoun governed by it: tnein Oruber in lfi\^i\a» 
brlollta ill (ran! (my brother in Philadelphia is sick), btefed (9ebt4>t oon ^tint iflrrijtnb 
(this poem of Heine's is charming), bie 92a(^rt(^t fiber ibn ifl traurig (the news about 
him is sad). 

6. An Infinitive with the preposition ju: bie ®e»o^n^e{t )u raucften ift aQgratein 
(the habit of smoking is common), bie 92e{gung )U fpielen ifl gefabrll(^ (the inclination 
for gambling is dangerous). 

B. The Predicate can have the following amplifications : 

1. Nouns and jpronouns in oblique cases (genitive, dative, ac- 
cusative) : id) gebeufe tttetttet ^ettnatb (I ^^ thinking of 

my home), bad Steib (JcfttUt btVX Sl^dt^4>ett (the dress pleases 
the girl), ffiilljclm fd)rieb etnen SBtief (William wrote a 
letter), Dcrgi§ metit nic^t (forget me not), id) batife hit (I 
thank you), bcr ^unb bi^ tl^li (the dog bit him). 

A verb may govern two cases at once, of which one always is the accusative, the 
other being either the dative or genitive. An accusative governed by a verb is called 
the direct object of the sentence, and a verb which governs the accusative, a transi. 
tive verb J while verbs which cannot govern the accusative are called intransitive. In 
the sentence bcr 3Jater fuufte ein '^^udt (the father bought a book), ein S^utbisin the ac- 
cusative case, and Is the object of the transitive verb fflufte. If a transitive verb is 
followed by a dative besides tlie accusati>-e, the word in the dative is called the indi- 
rect object. In the sentence ^er Skater faufte tnn <Zol}nt ein 8ud> (the father bought 
a bmik for the son), ein S^ud) is the direct and tern 3cbnf the indirect object. 

An active sentence containing a transitive verb may be changed to a passive sen- 
tence, and in this case the direct object becomes the subject of the new sentence, as 
ctn ^uA} murte von bent Skater (^efauft (a book was bought by the father). Here ein 
a?ud) is the sul^ect, and, therefore in the nominative case. But only the direct object 
can, by such a transformation of the sentence, become the subject. 

Some few verbs govern a genitive besides an accusative: bcr €d)urfe beraiibte nit(ft 
meineft ®el(e< (tlie villain robbed me of my money), er befc^ulbigt btefen SJiann tev 
02ad)ldfrigfe{t (he accuses this man oi negligence). 

2. Prepositions followed by a noun or pronoun (or rather, 
nouns or pronouns governed by prepositions) : meill Dufel lDOl)nt 
in bet ®tabt (my uncle lives ^in town), \\)\v \pX(ld}tlX t>on DtC 
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(we talked of you), beitt greimb laijk fiber Mc ®cf<^li^te 

(your friend laughed about the story), bcin33rubcr fragt ttac^ bit 
(your brother inquires for you). 

3. Adverbs of all kinds, of place, time, manner, degree, etc. : 
bcr ^^lr;^t tDOl)nt l^tcr (the physician lives here), biefci* ^rief faitt 
geftetn (this letter came yesterday), mein 25ctter ge^t fp (my 
cousin walks this way). 

4. An Jvjinitive with the preposition ju, which has the character! ''a direct object 
of the preceding verb, n erwartcte gu fadrti (he expected to fall, 1. e. he expected a 
fall), rr verfprad) ju ontmortrn (he promised to answer, 1. e. he promised an answer). 
Such an infinitive may itself be further modified by an object or adverb, as er gebenft 
fifter gu Tommen (he intends to come oftener), x6i furc^tete batf (Spiel ju serlieren (I was 
afraid to lose [I should lose] the game). 

The Compound Sentence. 

§ 101. 

A compound sentence is formed, either by the coordination or 
subordination of two simple sentences. 

Coordination is the connecting of two sentences of cg'i^oZraTiA;, 
with one another, by means of certain conjunctions : er gcl^t unb 
bit fommft (he goes and you come) ; cr tctnt ntC^tS, bcntt tX ift 
nid)t flci^ig (he learns nothing, for he is not diligent). In these 
cases, each simple sentence contains a statement made for its 
own sake and independent of the other, but connected with it on 
an equal footing. The coordinative conjunctions^ i. e. those 
which connect two sentences of equal rank, are : 

unb, and fonbern, but 

ober, or fotoo^l — ate (ate and)), as well 
benn, for — as 

aber, but enttpebcr — ober, either — or 

aHein, but toeber — nod^, neither — nor. 

(compare § 72.) 

Subordination is the connecting of two simple sentences of 
different rank^ one of them being the principal^ the other the 
dependent sentence : er fling, al^ bu famft (he went when you 
came), cr Icnit nid)t^, toetl er nid)t fleif^ig ift (he learns nothing, 
because he is not diligent). In these cases the sentences er giiig 
and er (ernt nid)ti5, contain statements made for their own sake 
and are called principal sentences, while the sentences al^ bit 
!amft and tueil er nidjt flcij^ig ift, are only modifications of those 
principal sentences, and are called dependent (or subordinate) 
&entenoes. 
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Dependent sentences are always modifications of principal sentences, and can 
be changed to such modifications as are not separate sentences at all : mein Srufcer, btt 
ftanf m, bleibt iu ^aufe (my brother who is sick, remains at home), can be changed 
to mein frantrr Sruber bleibr ju -i^aufe (my sick brother etc.); Icb faufe tiefetf 93tlb nid)t, 
well idt lein ®clb babe (I do not buy this picture, because I have no money) to : 
i(b foufe birfef 93ilb au^ Wlangti on ®rib nicbt (I do not buy this picture from want 
of money); i(b tt)ci§, bag er angefcmmen if) (I know that he has arrived) to: t(b n>eif frin 
Sngefomraen fcin, i. e. son fdner ?lnfunft (I know of his having arrived, i. e. of his arrival). 
Kote. From the last example we see, that the object of a verb may be a sentencCy I. 
e. a dependent clause which takes the place of a noun (comp. § 80). In the 
same way the subject (§ 77) may be a dependent clause. In the sentence t9 
freut tnt^^, bag er dliidlid) ift (I am glad of it, that he is happy), the dependent 
sentence, beginning with beg is the subject to the predicate frcut, and we can 
say bag er gtiicflid) ift (fctn (Sllud) freut miib- But when the subject (here the de- 
pendent clause) is placed after the predicate, its normal place, before the pre- 
dicate, must be filled by the expletive e0 (§ U8). 
Interrogative sentences in which an actual inquiry is made, as wie bieg er (what 
was his name) ? nann ipirb er fomtnen (when will he come) ? are direct questions, and 
are as such principal sentences. But if the thought contained in a question is made 
the object of the predicate of another sentence, it becomes anindirect guestion,as\^ 
fragte ibn, »ie er b'cfl (I asked him, what his name was); id) u>eig ni(bt, iDai:n tvfom* 
mrit toitb (I do not know, when he will come). That which originally was a princi- 
pal sentence, has thus become a dependent sentence, i. e. a mere modification of 
another sentence, and we may say for it: icb fragte nadf feiitfin Vtamtn (I inquired 
for his name); i(b toeig tie 2tit fetncr iltifunft nitbt (I do not know the time of his 
arrival). Hence every indirect question is a dependent sentence. 

A dependent sentence need not always follow its principal sentence, but it may 
precede it, or be inclosed betwten its parts. We can say: ^^ iperbe ju *ett gebeit, 
lornn ic^ tnit bicfcr 9Irbcit fcrtig bin (I shall go to bed when I am done with this 
work), or: vstnn id^ tail btcfcr Vrbeit fcrtig bin, iverbe icb iu SSett 0rben, or finally: i^ 
iDtrbe, wcnn id| mit biefcr Vrbcit fertig bin, iu Sett geben. 

§ 102. 

iDependent Sentences are, as we have seen, in fact, only 
modificatioDS of principal sentences, and this subordination or 
dependence is indicated by sjaeciaZ words that introduce them, and 
by which they are directly recognized as dependent sentences. 

These words, introducing dependent sentences, are : 

1. The Relative Pronouns U?cr, toad, toeI4^Ct, >et (§ 30) : 

^SStT pfunb fciii will, miij^ niaeifl Icbcn (he who would be well 
must live temperately). 3Bad idj bir flcfacjt l)abe, ift tt)al)r 
(what I have told you, is true). 'I)a§ ^3lld), tbelc^ed bu in bcr 
panb l^aft, flel)drt mir (the book you have in your hand, belongs 

to me). 3d) ging l)cutc gu bcm ^JJiaune, ber i^cftcni Ijier ipur (I 

went to tl^at man to-day, who was here yesterday.) 

2. The Kelative Adverbs \»it, too, toantt, and the com- 
pounds of too with prepositions, as VOOmXtf tPOl^Olt, ttfobci 
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etc. (5r [priest gcrabc fo, ttile fcin SSatcr (he speaks exactly as 
his father does). ®ie fommt t)on bcr Wcgcnb, too metnc ©c^me* 

fter Icbt, (she comes from the neighborhood where my sister 

lives). Qd} mcife nic^t, toann cr fdjrieb (1 do not know, when 
he wrote), & gcigte mir bn^ 3^nftriimcnt, toomit er bie Opera* 

tiou CjemaC^t l)attC (he showed me the instrument with which he 
had performed the operation). Sa^C mir, ttfoftutc^ man bie^ 
OCl'i)iubern tann (tell me, by what this can be prevented.) 

3. The SuBORDiNATiVE Conjunctions ia^, Qb, ttictl, old^ 

toenti, tote etc. (compare § 73.) : ^c^ glaube itidjt, fcafr er ge* 
Itoi'ben ift (I do not believe that he is dead), grage il)n, ob er 

morgeu tommen fann (ask him, if he can come to-morrow). Qij 

gel)c nic^t tn'^ Jt^eater, ttieil ic^ feinc ^t\t l)abe (I do not go to 

the theatre, because I have no time). 91W id) in 9tom tnar, 
lernte ic^ ibn fennen (when I was in Rome, I made his acquaint- 
ance). 9B3etttt ba^SBctter gnt bleibt, werben tt)ir auf^ i?anb 

gcl)en (if the weather remains pleasant, we shall go to the coun- 
try). (Sr ift nod) ntci)t gel:ommcii, ttite id) fc[)e (I see, he has not 
come yet). 

Dependent sentences are sometimes contr€i€ted or abridged by means of an In- 
finitive or Participle, For er ^offte, baf er mt(^ treffen »erbe (he hoped, that he would 
meet me), we may say : er ^offte mid) iu treffen; for ber Jtnabe, ber von feinem Heater betlraft 
ttjDrben war. wetnte (the boy who had been punished by his father, wept) : ber von feinem 
©ater beftrafte ^nabe wetnte; for er fling wetter, inbcm er it(^ umfa^ (he went on, while he 
looked round): er ging, fid) umfeben^, »-.iter. 

Especially common is the following construction : If a dependent sentence is to ex- 
press the aim or object of the predicate in the principal sentence, it oilen is, instead 
of being formed by means of the conjunction ba§ or bamit and a finite verb, formed 
by means of the coi^junction um and an infinitive with ju, so that, in such a case, we 
hav« a dependent sentence without a finite verh^ as id) (age tfr bad, um bi(t bor ber (9e« 
fabr |u »arnen for bamit ii^ bid) warne (I tell you this, in order to wani you of the dan- 
ger); er lam, um )2lbfd)tet iu ne^men (he came to take leave). 

VI. ABRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

§ 103. 

The different parts forming a sentence, are to succeed each 
other according to certain principles and rules which determine 
the Normal succession of words. The speaker or writer has, how- 
ever, the liberty to deviate from this normal succession. But this 
liberty is again restricted by certain rules and limits within which 
it may move, but beyond which it cannot go without beirg wrong. 
8ucli deviations from the normal succession, which are according 
to rule, and correct, are called Inversions, 
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Subject. 



Normal Succession of Words. 

§ 104. 
Principal Declarative Sentence. 

Predicate. 



Finite Verb. 

fdjreibt 

writes. 

t)at 

has 

fjat 

has 

fd)ricb 

wrote 



t)cutc cincn S3ricf norf) ?ctp;^t9 

to-day a letter to Leipzig 

l)cutc cincn ^ricf nad) ^eipj^ic^. 

ito-day a letter to Leipzig. 



AttribtUe. 



gcfd^ricbcn. 

written. 

(]cfd)rtebcn» 

written. 



Adverbs^ Of^ects etc. 

1. mmm 

William 

2. aSil^clm 

3. aBil^cIm 

4. mmm 

w. 

1. In every principal declarative sentence (§97 & 101.) the whole 
(logical) subject must be given, before the predicate can com- 
mence ; for instance : bic longc unb forgfiiUig au^gearbcitctc JRcbe 
bcv5 §crrn Hit 3t, gc^altcn tm 3icpr(ifcntantcnl)au)c ^u SBaf Ijington 
am 15tcn bc« nori^cn 3Konat^, madjtc cincn bcbcutcnbcn SinbrudE 
aiif aUc gcgenmarticjcn DJJitglicbcr bc^ ^aufc^, (the long and care- 
fully written speech of Mr. A. B., delivered iu the house of re- 
presentatives at Washington, on the 15th of last month made a 
great impression upon all the members of the house who were 
present) . Here the subject closes with 3J{onat^, and the predi- 
cate begins with mQd)tC. 

2. The predicate always must begin with the finite verb, while 

its attribute comes last (Ex. 2. 3.), all modifying expressions 

that may be add^d (adverbs, objects etc.) being enclosed between 

these two. 

Note. In EDglish, an adverb is frequently placed between the subject and the finite 
verb : J never go there; he etidently forgot it. This cannot be done in Ger- 
man, where all adverbs ot the predicate must, in a principal sentence, come 
after the finite verb : t^ fletje nic fcoriljin ; cr vcrgai e« uffcnbar.*) 

3. By the term Attribute we here signify the grammatical 
predicate, if this is seperate from the copula (§ 77, 78 & 98). 
JSince the copula is always a finite verb, and the predicate, there- 
fore, if combining copula and attribute in one word, must also 
be finite, we have marked here the column for the copula by the 
term FiNirE Verb, and the student will observe that a predicate 
combining attribute and copula in one word, must take the place 
of the copula^ the place for the attribute being vacant in such a 
case (Ex. 1. 4). 

4. If the Attribute consists of a noun or adjective with a verb, 
the verb comes last: g'Crbinaub ift — ^olbat getoefett (Ferdi- 

*; See Note 11, p. 129. 
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nand has been a soldier) ; bit tDirft — f tailf tOCtbtn (you will 
get sick) ; cr l)Offt — tcld^ Jtt tOCtbett (he hopes to get rich). 
6. If the Attribute consists of two or more verbs, the aux- 
iliary comes after the principal verb, and hence the infinitive, 
with or without ;;u, after the participle : er faUTt — ^efd^lafett 
habcn (he may have slept) ; |ic mut; — gef Pittmett feitt (she 
must have come) ; tuir finb — befttaft tOOtbett (we have been 
punished) ; tt)r fount — tfCtldumtct tOOtbett feitt (you may 
have been slandered) ; cr (|tailbte — flCtrdttlttt }U l^abcu (he 
thought to have dreamt) ; bu fd)cin[t — betrogCtt tOOtbcu Jtt 
fcttt (you seem to have been deceived). 

6. An inflnltiye with |u which does not express intentiorif but is an amplification 
(the object otc.) of the principal verb (§ 100, B, 4.) may, like any other modification, 
precede the attribute, if this is an infinitive or participle : er wlrb baS §au8 ju Dcrfaufm 
fu4ien (he will try to sell the house); iHi ffattt bi(^ gu fel^ien ge^offt (J had hoped to see 
you) ; er bat toteter ju fatten gefurcbtet (he feared he might fall again). But it is prefera- 
ble to have such an infinitive with its objects or adverbs follow the attribute, the 
infinitive with ju being at the very end of the whole sentence : er toirb fudjen, ba« ^avL$ 
gu oerfaufen ; id) batte gebcfft, ii^ gu fe^en ; er bat gefitrcbtet, isteter gu fatten. 

If the principal verb is not a compound, but a simple finite verb, the infinitive 
with )u must, of course, be at the end of the sentence, as id^ tounf^^e, biefed 93u(b no(^ 
einmal gu lefen (I wish to read this hoolL once more). 

§ 105. 
Principal Interrogative Sentence. 



Interrogative 


Finite 


Word. 


Verb. 


A. 1. 




S*rcibt 

Writes 


2. 




^at 

Has 


3. 




6at 

Has 


4. 




6d)rieb 

Wrote 


B. 1, 


2Bag 


fd)reibt 




What 


writes 


2. 


2Ca§ 


tat 




What 


has 


3. 


SBarum 


bat 




^ Why 


has 


4. 


2Bann 


fdjricb 




When 


wrote 



StOject 

2Bi(belm? 

William? 

2B(lbelm 
2Bilbelm 

SGBilbeim 

w. 
SBilbclm? 

w.? 

SBilbclm 

2Bilbcim 

SBilbctm 
w. 



AdverbSt Otgeds etc. 



bcutc cincn SBricf nadb ^iPiji^J 

to-day a letter to Leipzig 

beute cinen 93rief nadj Seipj;'c^? 

to-day a letter to Leipzig? 



Attribute, 



gcfdbricben ? 

written ? 

gef cbriebcn ? 

written? 



gefcbricbcn ? 

written? 

gef d)rtcbcn ? 

written ? 



bcutc cincn SBricf nadb Scipijig 

to-day; a letter to Leip/Jg 

cincn 55ricf nacb ScipjjigV 

a letter to Leipzig? 

1. In every principal inten'ogative sentence, i. e. direct ques 
tion (§97 and 101) which does not contain any interrogative 
pronoun or adverb^ the finite verb comes first (Ex. A, 1. 2. 3. 
4.) , and next to it the subject. The attribute, if separated from 
the copula, stands last, and all modifying expressions are insert- 
ed between the subject and the attribute. If a principal interro- 
gative sentence contains an interrogative pronoun or adverb^ this 
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takes the first place, all the remainiDoc parts of the sentence 
following in the same order as in the other case, (£x. B, 1. 2. 
3. 4.). 

2. The German language never uses the verb ttlttl (to do) as 
an auxiliary verb, and sentences like do you see him f must be 
rendered in the form see you him f i. e. fict)ft bu i^tt ? 

(For further remarks see § 107 ) 

§ 106. 
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1. A dependent interrogative sentence, or indirect question, 
C§ 101.) requires the same arrangement of words as a depen- 
dent declarative sentence. 

2. By the term Ccnneciive we here signify the word which 
characterizes a dependent sentence as such, and which is either 
a suhordinative conjunction (§ 73, 1. 3.), or a relative pronoun 
or adverb (§ 30. and § 73, 2.). This connective takes the first 
I lace in the sentence, and isimmediately followed by the subject. 
A peculiar feature of the German language is, that it distin- 
; uishes the dependent sentence from the principal by its external 
loim, i. e. by a different arrangement of words, placing, in the 
dependent sentence^ the finite verb at the end. Immediately be- 
fore it comes the attribute, and the modifying expressions are in- 
serted between the subject and the attribute. 

3. Whether the dependent sentence follows or precedes the principal sentence, 
or is enclosed between its parts, it always must be separated from it by a comma: ^d^ 
itill ibni t^erjei^en, bo bu ed tnunfd^efl or id) tDttl tt)m. ba bu ti rounfd^ef!, Derjet^en or ba bu ti 
unin'c^efl. iviU id) il7m »eracit)en (since you wish so, I will pardon him). 

4. The remarks made § 104, 4. 5. concerning an attribute that consists of more 
than one word, find their application her^ too: man fagte mir, ba§ er franf f)cn>or^en 
fei (I was told that he had fallen sick), »er weig, xoai er gcfagt hohtn maci, (who knows 
what he may have said). In such cases the finite verb may precede the attribute, 
and when the attribute consists of three verbal forms, it must do so, on account of 
rhythmical euphony: id) fonn mir'« ntd)t anbcr* erllaren, al« baf melne Ut)r fcbcn gcftern 
tnn^ <)cfloblcn toorbrn fein (I cannot explain it otherwise than that my watch 
mufit have been stolen yesterday); „.... fobalb onflenommcn trirb, bo§ bcr le^tcre ntftitcrt. 
SDiOen bdtte rinfd)rdtiten tonnen," (as soon as we assume, that the latter [cause] 
might have restricted my will); Schiller.— „(£r .... ttcr obcr viel gu fetor mtt fid) unb 
feinen Slbtl(fetett l)cf(^aftiflt, «I« bo§ er e« l^attt iibel etnpftntrn frdcn" (but he was too 
much engaged with himself and his intentions, to take offence at^it), GafAc.*) 

5. Finite forms of I^abCll and fcin, when used as auxilaries, 
are, in dependent sentences, often left out, and this in the most 
refined as well as iu colloquial style : „Sr V^U^^l^t bi^ xifm qef ci^tc, 

uerftcinbige l^eutc, bie gan;; nal)e oegenmdrtti] getncfen (sc. marcn), 
bie felbft ;^ur Stcttung ber eh^clncn bcigctragen (sc. fatten), auf ba^ 
t)ctlicjfte Dcrfid)ern, bap alle gercttet fcien." (He hesitates until se- 
date and sensible people who had been standing close by, and had 
themselves assisted in the rescue of the individual persons, give 
him the most sacred assurance, that all are saved) ; Goethe. 
;/}t'ur/^att borge nic^t beibenen, bie id) reid} gcmarf)t (sc. t)abe) " 
(Only, Hafi, borrow not of those made rich by me) ; Lessing. 

6. When a dependent sentence is formed by means of um nu and an infinitive, in- 
stead of the conjunction bamit or bap and the finite verb (§ 77 .)> the conjunction um must 
be the jlrst word of this sentence, while the infinitive toith ju must be placed at the 
very end of it: er ge^t nai^ (Europa, um feinen 9)ater bort ju befudien (he goes to Europe, 
in order to visit there his father); er elite nadf ^anit, van ni^t 9.on bead brP^cnben ®e« 

*) See Note 12, p. 129. 
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tcitter errtid^t gti wcrben (he hasteoed home, not to be overtaken fy the tlireatening 
storm.) 

7. An infinitive with gu which does not express intention, is not to be regarded 
as an abridged dependent sentence, and cannot be changed to one, without doing 
violence to the spirit of the language. It is simply an amplification (the object) of 
the predicate and has, as such, its place, where all the amplifications of the predicate 
have it, i. e. between the finite verb and the attribate. Compare § lOi, 6. 



§ 107. 



Principal interrogative and dependent sentences have the fol- 
lowing characteristics in common : 

1 . The subject, object or any adverb of the sentence, mast 
stand first, if it is the interrogative or relative pronoun or adverb : 

^S&tt (who) liat cinen >i3ricf gcfdjrieben ? 
SSad (what) l)at !sB}i(l)cIm(\c)d}nebcu? 
3S$ot^ott (of what) t)at2Sia)elm gefdjdeben? 
S[i$iU}clin, ber (who) eineit ^ricf i:^efd)rieben l)at. 
®er ^rief, toelc^ett (which) SJilljelm qefd[)ricbcn ^at. 
3c^ XQt\% toarum Twhy) 3S3ill)chn gcfc^riebert l}at 

2. The only part of speech by which an interrogative or re- 
lative pronoun can, in the same sentence, be preceded, is the 
preposition : 

9ltt tocti (to whom) I)at 'iBiU^efin gefc^rtcben ? 
ild) tDcife nic^t, an wett ffiill^elm gefc^rieben \)at 

3. If an interrogative or relative pronoun is in the genitive 
case^ governed by a noun, or is used as an adjective qualifying 
some noun, this noun cannot be separated from it : 

993effen ^of^n C whose son) l)at einen ^rief gefrfiricbcn ? 
SSelcl^ett aSrtef (which letter) l)at aSilt)etm gei'djneben? 
Q6:} iDeip, toeffeti Stamen (whose name) er qcfc^riebcn ijat 
Sd) wcip, toci^cn Sricf cr gefdjiieben ^at >) 

4. In interrogative and dependent sentences, a personal pro- 
noun standing in an objective case (dative or accusative) with- 
out any preposition, generally prececZes the subject, if this is not 
itself a personal pronoun : 

^at btd^ beat SSater gcfcben (has your father seen you) ? 

feirb miv ba^ l)elfen (will that help me) ? 

©a i^n ber l^el)rer getabelt l)at (since the teacher has re- 
buked him). 
SBcnn S^nctt Jemanb begeguct (if any body meets you). 

*; See Note 13, p. 129. 
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§ 108. 
Modifying Parts. 

The position of all modifying parts, i. e. adverbs, objects, &c. 
is definite with regard to the principal parts, i. e. to subject, 
finite verb and attribute, but their position with regard to each 
other is not so definite. The modifying parts of the same sen- 
tence may sometimes be arranged in two or more different ways, 
all of them being correct. We can say : !Dicfer ^ttabc f)at burd) 

feiiicn ?S'lei§ feinem 33ater Did gi'^ubc bcreitet, or : bicfcr Snabc 
ijat fcincm 93ater burd) feincn gleift Diet i^rcitbc bereitet, or finally : 
bicfer Jfnabe l)at feinem SSater uici greube burd) feineu ?f(ei^ bereitet, 

(this boy has caused much joy to his father by his diligence). 
As a general principle it is to be observed that 

Every modifying word precedes the one which it modifies. 

Hence the modifiers all precede the attribute in every clasa of sentence, as is 
seen from the third example in each of the three preceding sections ; every qutlifying 
adjective (as in English) precedes its noun : bcr rctdjc 9J»ann Hi bem arratn 9lad)bar fciit 
®clt> (jcgcbcn (the rich man has not given any money to the poor neighbor), every ad- 
verb, the adjective or adverb it qualifies: id) bobe ein gati} ncue« J^au* gefaiift (I have 
bought an entirely new house), er fd)rcibt auferft gut (he writes extremely well).*) 

Of the many special directions that might be given, the follow- 
ing are the most important. They state, what is generally^ 
though not always observed. 

1. Adverbs of time precede other adverbs as well as objects : 
iUiciu timber l)at Qeftern eiu ^aw^ in ber ®tabt getauft 

(my brother bought a house in town yesterday). (Sr tft 
I)entC fd;on l)ier 9ett)efeu (he has already been here to- 
day). Compare, however^ 3, c. 

2. The indirect object (Dative) precedes the direct object 
(Accusative) : SDcr Slrgt t)at bem ^^atienteu eiu ^uluer 
QCCjeben (the physician gave a powder to the patient). 

£)ic !d?hitter brad)te bem lliub eiu ©pieljeutj (the mother 

brought the child a toy) . 

3. Pronouns cause various changes of these rules 1 & 2, 
and take their place more according to rhythmical than 
grammatical principles, and are often placed nearer the 
beginning of the sentence than they would be according 
to those rules. 

a. If the dative is a noun, the accusative a pronoun, 

the latter comes first : @r l)at ba§ lueiucr 3)?utter gefagt 

(he said so to my mother). 

*) See Note 14, p. 130. 
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b. If both objects are pronouns, the heavier worJ^ i. e. 
the one which has more bulk and accent must come 
after the lighter ; we say : ^d) I)abe i!;m bic[c^ ac* 
QCbeu (I gave this to him) ; but we must say : ic^ 

^abc e^ il)m (^egebcn (I gave it to him). 

c. Personal pronouns in the dative or accusative, with- 
out any preposition, especially the reflexive pronoun, 
precede all other modifying parts : ^d) ijabt ibu flcftcril 
gU ^aufc gc)cl)cn (I saw him at home yesterday). & 

\)at mir \m\M) cineii S3rief acfd}riebcn (he wrote me 
a letter the other day). <£ic !}<it fid) cbcu brcimat 
nad) bit um(\c{e()en (she has just now looked round 
three times after you) . 

4. The Adverb of Negation ill d^t requires particular care, 
since its varied position has a decided influence upon the 
meaning of the sentence. 

a. If the negation refers to the whole sentence^ and the in- 
tention is, simply and entirely to deny what, without 
the adverb nid)t would be expressed affirmatively, this 
adverb must stand last before the attribute or, if the 
finite verb contains the attribute, last of all : Qij l)abe 

l^eute beincm ^riibcr biefc« 33ud) aii6 5yerfcl)cn md)t (jc* 
(\cbcn, or id) c\ab t)cutc bctnem ^^riibcr biefe^ ©ud) nu8 

SBcrfcbcn ntd)t (by mistake I did not give this book to 
your brother to-day). 

b. But if the intention is, to indicate the main thought of 
the sentence, contained in the attribute, to be affirmative^ 
and only its application to some special expression in 
the sentence negative^ the adverb nid^t must stand imme" 
diately before this expression : 

Qij ^Qbc l^eute beinem 53niber bic[e^ S3ncf) ittdit aii§ 3?er* 

fehcn gegcbcn (not by mistake, but intentionally). 

Qi) ^Qbe \)n\tt beincm S3ruber ntd)t bieK^ ?^nd) au§ i^cr- 

fel)cn gegebcn (not this book, but another). 

S^ l^abc ijtixte nidjt beinem ©ruber biefec^ ©ud) an§ 9Ser* 

fct)en gegeben (not to your brother, but to somebody 
else). 

Od) l)fibc nid)t t)eutc beinem Srnber biefe^ 33nd) an§ 
SJerfel^en gegeben (not to-day, but some other time). 

9lic^t id) ^abe ^eute beinem ©ruber btcfc^©ucb au§ 9Scr* 
fe^en gegeben (not I, but some one else). This is one 
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of the cases in which an adverb precedes the subject 
without causing RQ inversion. (Comp. note 15, p. 130.) 
c. In QUESTIONS which begin with an interrogative word, the position of 
ni^t is more indifferent, since the nature of such questions lays the stress 
nix)n the interrogative word. In the sentence : 

ffiarum Hfi bu nld^t Uutt (-) beinem 25ruber (-) biefe* SBud) (-) jum fiefcn 
(-) flcflcbfn ? 

the adverb niAt might occupy any place marked by a dash. Should in 
such a question nevertheless the intention be, to refer the negation to 
some special expression, the adverb must, of course, stand immediately 
before it. 

§109. 

SEPARABLE VERBS, 

In the use of those forms of separable verbs, in which the 
prefix is to be separated from the simple verb, i. e. inihepresent 
and past tenses and the imperative mood (§ 60, 1.) the following 
rules are to be observed : 

a. The simple finite verb takes its regular position as 
given in §§ 104. 105. 106. But the separated prefix 
invariably takes the position of the attrihute : ^d) lef C 

(or la^) meincm 33ater biefcn Srief t>ot (I read this 

letter to my father). !LHe^ mir ben ^rief t>at ! (read 
this letter to me !) 

b. If there is another attribute besides the verb (^ 104, 
4. 5.), the prefix must stand afler it, and hence be still 
the last word of the sentence : er ftcl^t franf au^ (he 

looks sick), er te^rte init bent Sorbet gefrbnt jurficf 

(he returned crowned with the laurel), ed fin(\ fo ebeit 
gu ret^nen atl (it just began to rain). Only when this 
attribute is an infinitive with ;jU, as in the last case, 
it may stand after the prefix : ei3 fing [o ebeu an gU 

regnen. (Comp. § 100, B, 4.) 

c. The same rules are to be observed in Dependent Sen- 
tences, and since the attribute (in our case the prefix) 
must in such sentences stand immediately before the 
finite verb (§ 106.), the two paits are written in one 

word : S)er ^vief, iDcldjca mir meiu ^ater tiorlad. 
3d) \mx auf bem :^3aI)ul]of, a(§ ber 3w9.<»tt*«tt^ (I 

was at the station, when the train arrived). 2Bir 

eiften nad) ^paufe, ba e^ fo cben ;^u regnen nttfiitg, or, 
ba e-^ fo ^bcn anfittg ^ii reguen (we hastened home, as 
it was just beginning to rain). 

11* 
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§ 110, 111 



Inversions. 

§ 110. 
Principal Declarative Sentence. 

A. In a Principal Declarative Sentence, either the Attribute 
or an Object or an Advkrb (but only one at a time) may be taken 
from its normal place and, for the sake of emphasis, he pui first 
in the sentence. In any such case the finite verb must precede the 
subject (see below, Ex., 1, 2, 3). 

B. A Dependent Sentence depends on its Principal Sentence 
and therefore we should logically expect that it would always be 
placed after it. But in German as in English, the Dependent 
Sentence is frequently placed first and — as it is, properly viewed, 
a modification of its principal sentence (§ 101) — this has the 
same efi*ect as with other modifying expressions, i. e. in the 
principal sentence the finite verb must stand before the subject (s. 
Ex. 4). In such a case the Principal Sentence is commonly in- 
troduced by the conjunction \o which however, being in this 
case a conjunction, must never, in English, be translated by so. 
It is usually best to omit it, though it may in some cases be 
rendered by then^ therefore or the like. 

Adverbs, Objects etc,\ Attribute, 



1. Attribtde. 

©cfd)rieben 

Written 

2. Adverb, 

§cute*) 

To-daj 

3. Object. 
iDicfcn «ricf 

This letter 

4. Depend. Sent. 

:£a :il^. 3cit l)at, 

Since W. time has, 



Fm. Verb, 


Subject. 


f)at 

has 


mmm 

William 


fiat 

has 


W. 


tiat 

has 


w. 


fo tt)irb 

-will 


er**) 

he 



fjcutc fcincn Sricf. 

to-day no letter. 



cinett ©rief 

a letter 



l)cute 

to-day 

l}ClltC 
to-day 



cmcn 

a 



Srtef 

letter 



gcfcftrtcbcn* 

written. 

gcfdiricbcn* 

written. 



fd}rcibcu. 

write. 



If in any sentence, Inverted in this way, a personal pronoun occurs in the dative or 
accusative case, and is not governed by a preposition, it best takes its place before 
the subject, provided the latter is a noun (comp. § 107, 4) : ta mcrgen ®ilbctm« ®e- 
burt^tag tl). fo ttat ii|in trein £rui)er ^eute einrn iSrief flrfdjrteben (since William's birthday 
Is to-morrow, my brother has written a letter to liim to-day). 

§ 111. 

Interkogative Sentence. 
A direct question is sometimes inverted, so that either the 



*) See Note 16, p. 130. **) See Note 16, p. 130. 
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Subject or the Attribute or some Object or Adverb is placed 
before the finite verb. 

In all these cases the question receives the form of a declar- 
ative sentence, either in its normal arrangement (1.) or in some 
inversion (2. 3. 4.)« That such a sentence is nevertheless a 
question is only understood, in writing by the interrogation point, 
and in speaking by the infleciion of the voice. 

1. S?il()cfm l)at cine;i ^'Vicf gcfdmcben? 

William has a letter written? 

2. 3Serlorcu l}nt 5B. ben ^^ricf ? 

Lost has W. the letter? 

3. !iDicjcu ^^rief l)at 9iv l)eiitc gcfd)riebcn? 

This letter has W. to-day written? 

4. ©elite l)at ^. einen 5^ricf gefdiriebcn ? 

To-day has W. a letter written? 
These inversions are used, when we do not simply ask for in- 
formation, but wish to express doubt or surprise with regard to 
something we have heard. 

§112. 
Dependent Sentence. 

1. As in English the conjunction {/*, so in German the con- 
junction tOCtttt can be lefl out, and in both languages the finite 
verb must in such a case begin the sentence. 

But while in English this can only be done, when the finite 
verb is an auxiliary, ("should you ask me, whence these 
stories") in German it can be done with any verb : 

i?ommt er licute nid)t /\u mir, fo merbe id) morc^en an if)rt 

f d)reiben (if he does not come to me to-day, I shall write 

to him to-morrow). ®inc^ bcr SSater Quf 9tcifen, fo fiit)rtc 

ber v£oI)n ba^ ®efd)aft (if [whenever] the father went travel- 
ling, the son carried on the business.)*) 

2. The conjunction ba^ can also be left out like the English that. 
In such a case the Dependent Sentence receives the /orm of h 
Principal Sentence, its real character as a Dependent Sentence 
being only recognized by the connection : 

3u) fitrdjte, er iDirb nid)t fommen (I fear, he will not 
come). 3^d) fa^tc i{)m, er foUte ba^ mdjt tt)un (I told 

him, he ought not to do that). 
This can, however, be done only when ba^ introduces a sen- 
teuce which is the object of the preceding verb. 



*) See Note 17, p. 130. 



NOTES. 



1. To p. 25. This expletive cd can frequently be translated 
hy there: (S« ift 9D?Ud) int 2^0pfc (there is milk in the pot). 
(Comp. § 98, A, 3.) 

2. To p. 32. The periphrase with am (§ 71.) is proper as 
a predicative adjective only when the comparison is made, not 
between two different persons or things, but between differ- 
ent degrees of quality for the same subject, according to a differ- 
ence of place or time: 5)a^ ^'i^ ift am ftdrfftcn, ino cd am 
bicffteu ift (the ice is strongest where it is thickest). 5)cr 
Wcnffl) ift am j^ufricbenften^ wemi er [einc ^^Jflic^t gct^aii l)at 
(man is most contented when he has done his duty). 

3. To p. 60. Only of moKen the imperative is sometimes 
used : „25}oUe bu nur red|t" (you must only have a determined 
will) ; Auerbach. 

4. To p. 50. This is also the case with a few other verbs, 
as laffen, ^cifeeii/ t)elfen, l)orcn, fet)en, sometimes even with I t)= 
reu and Icrncii: 3(^ ^abc bic^ mac^cn laffen (I have had this 

made). „34 ^^^^ ^^^ 0" ^i^^ flcn)Ol)ncn Icrncn" (I have learned 
to accustom myself to many things) ; Schiller. 

5. To p. 88. These contractions are used even for pro- 
nouns of the masculine or feminine gender, or of the plural, 
provided they refer to inanimate things : Dovt ftel)t bcr £ifclj, 
lint) bad ^uc^ Uec)t barauf (there stands the table, and the book 

lies on it). Hv ^at fd)onc Slumcii, unb ^at nicl ®elb bafur n^* 
j^al)(t (he has beautiful flowers, and has paid much money for 
them). 

6. To p. 91. A few of these adverbs, especially anij, alfo, 
bod), jcbod), sometimes assume the character of co-ordinate con- 
junctions, i. e. they do not affect the arrangement of words : 
'}i\id) cr Urn, alfo Du inarft franf, bod) bad §aud ift alt. This 
can only be the case, when they do not refer to the predicate, 
but to the subject. 

(128) 
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7. To p. 105. The compound form for the subjunctive of 
the past and past perfect (see the paradigms on p. 40 etc.) is 
generally, in meaning and application, identical with the simple 
form. But in a hypothetical sentence, i. e. in a sentence which 
contains an uncertain supposition, or one which is even contrary 
to reality, the dependent clause must not have the compound, 
but the simple form of this mood : SBenn bit bicl) JU ^ett Icc^teft 

(not Icflcn wiirbeft), fo fii^Iteft bu beffcr, or, ipilrbcft bu beffcr 

ful)(cu (if you would go to bed, you would feel better). SBcnit 

er mir flc)d)rieben l)attc (not Ijabcn luiirbe), fo l^iittc id) il)m ge* 
aiitraortet, or, fo toiirbe ic^ i^m gcantmortct Ijabcn (if he had 

written to me, I should have answered him). 

8. To p. 108. In other terms : A word is said to agree with 
another word, when the relation it bears to that other word is 
one of 'parallelism^ requiring it to appear in the same grammati- 
cal form as the other word. 

9. To p. 109. In other terms : A word is said to be gov- 
erned^ when the relation it bears to some other word in the sen- 
tence is one of logical dependence^ requiring it to appear in one 
of the oblique cases^ no matter what grammatical form the gov- 
erning word may have. 

10. To p. 113. Under the general name Adjective are here 
comprised Qualifying Adjectives, Pronominal Adjectives, Ar- 
ticles, Numerals and Participles. (Comp. § 79.) 

11. To p. 118. A few adverbs may be placed between the 
subject nominative and the verb, but only when they are in 
reality a part of the subject. These are alfo, accordingly, bo* 
QCgeil and l^ingegcn, on the other hand, inbeffeil, meanwhile, 
jebod), however, ndmlid), namely, fclbft, even, iiberbie^, more- 
over, ^voax, though, cinerfeit^, on the one hand, and anbererjeit^, 
on the other hand: @ein 23ruber jebod) blicb ;;u §aufe, (his 

brother, however, remained at home). 55a^^au^ gtoar ftel)t 
noc^ (the house, though, is standing yet). 

12. To p. 121. When two infinitives are used, the finite 
verb must precede them (§50,2,3,): S)a^ 23ud), tueldjee id) 
^abc binbeu laffen (the book which I had bound;. 

13. To p. 122. If the adverb li) i e is modified by some 
adjective or other adverb, the latter cannot be separated from 
it: JBie alt ift biefcr aWann? (how old is this man?) Q6) iDcig 
nid)t, Wic lange er ^icr blicb (I do not know, how long he re- 
mained here). 
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14. To p. 123. The adverb gcmig, cnow^^, as an exception, 
always comes after the adjective or adverb it modifies : ®a^ 

SBanb ift lang genuq (the ribbon is long enough). (Sr fommt oft 
QCiiUfl (he comes often enough). 

15. To p. 126. An adverb can, however, produce this in- 
version only when it is a modifier of the predicate, and not 
when it belongs to the subject: ^Jiic^t bu l)aft mir ha^ Qefao* 
(not you have told me this). (Sbctt ba^ l)at mic^ gciDUUbcrt (just 
that has surprised me). 

16. To p. 126. In such cases, conjunctional adverbs (§'74.) 
are sometimes placed between the verb and the subject : Pa er C^ 

tt)iin|d}t, fo bteibt and) fcia 2ol)n l)ier (as he wishes it, his son 
also remains here). Cbn)Ol)l eS fait ift, )o blitljen b o c^ t>\: 
9tofen nod) (though it is cold, the roses are still blooming). 

17. Top. 127. Of the phrases luenii and), obcjieid), obfc^on, 
the IDCnn or ob may be left out, but the other part must be re- 
tained : §abc cr aud) tioc^ fo tJtel CSelb, fo faun cr bod) baiJ ®li>i 
nic^t crfaufen (though he have ever so much money, yet he can- 
not purchase happiness). „Q]t cd gtcid) 9lad)t, fo lcud)tet nnfer 
9?ec^t^ (though it be night, yet our right is shining) ; Schiller. 
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Slblaut, 58, 59, 101. Conjugation, 108. 

Accusative, 104, 110. Conjunctions 100,110 ; co-ordina- 

Adjective, as predicate, 29, 96, tive, 115; subordinative, 117, 

112, 113 ; as epithet 9, 29, 109, 121. 

113 ; governing, 110. Copula, 96, 112 ; position, 118 etc. 

Adjunct, 97, 110. 
Adverb, 99, 110 ; interroga- S)a, in compounds, 88. 

tive, 119 etc., 122; relative, S)ai left out, 127. 

116, 121, 122 ; comparison, Date, 85. 

32: position, 118 etc., 123 l^ative, 103, 110. 

etc. Declension, 108. 

Ago, 84. SJcnn, for, 88. 

Agreement, 9. Diminutives, 11, 14. 

Sim, with a superlative, 32, 33. •Do, auxiliary, 120. 
Apposition, 114. ^ ^od), 81. 

Article, 98 ; contracted with pre- 
positions, 87. (5bcn, adverb, 80 
Attribute, 118 etc. Epithet, 29. 
Slucb, even, 80. (Srft, adverb, 81. 
Augment, 38 ; in comp. verbs, 71. Q^, not used after prepositions, 
Auxiliary verbs, see Verbs. 87 ; impersonal 78, 112 ; exple- 
tive, 25, 112. 
Comma, 121. Even, adverb, 80. 
Comparative, 104. 

Comparison, 108. Factitive verbs, 69. 

Compounds of 3Jlann, 21. Feminine nouns, 13, 14. 

Compound verbs, 69. Finite verb, see Verb. 
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fjut, toa^ fur cin, 27, One, not translated, 34. 

Genitive, 103, 110. Participle, 96, 99, 105, 106 ; as 

®ern, 81. adjective, 98; as predicate, 

112; as adverb, 106; for de- 
Imperative, 105. pend. sent., 117. 
Indicative, 105. Particles, 100, 102. 
Infinitive, 37, 96, 101; as a Passive voice, 78, 114. 

noun, 105 ; with gu, 114, 115 ; Plural, 103. 

with um — ,gu, 117; arrange- Positive, 104. 

ment of words, 118, 119; with Predicate, 29; logical andgram- 

^u, 119, 122, 1^5 ; with um — JU, matical, 97 ; its case, 103. 

121. Prefixes, inseparable, 38, 71, 72 ; 

Interjections, 100, 110. separable, 71, 72, 125. 

Preposition, 99, 100, 101 ; govern- 
3le jtDci etc., 34. ing, 110; contracted with the 

article, 87 ; with ba and roo, 88 ; 
^enncn and miffcn, 70. position, 122. 

ISein, declined, 26. Pronoun, personal, 107, 122 ; de- 

monstrative, 97 ; possessive, 97; 
Saffcn, 106, Note. interrogative, 119 etc., 122 ; re- 

£eute, as plural of 2Jlann, 21. lative, 116 121, 122 ; adjective, 

98 ; substantive, 98,102; sub- 
3)hl, 34. ject, 96; predicate, 113; ppsi- 

3}ian, 28. tion, 123 etc. 

Measure, expressions of, 21. 
2)leinetmcgcn, 82. Quantity, expressions of, 21. 

Question, direct, 116, 119; in- 
md)t, 124. direct, 116, 120. 

TiOii), 81 , 88. 

Nominative, 101, 103. ©d)on, 81. 

Noun, 96; governing, 110; sub- St\)V, 81. 

ject, predicate, 98, 99. Sein, auxiliaiy of tense, 39,-78, 

Number, expressions of, 21. 106. 

Numerals, 98. 6elbft, adjective, 25 ; adverb, 80. 

Si*, 25, 75. 
Object, 100, 116; direct, 104, 6o, conjunction, 126. 

114 ; indirect, 103,114 ; position. Speech, 95 ; parts of, 101 ; TVhich 

118 etc., 123 etc. can govern, 110. 

Oblique cases, 104, 109, 110. Strong, term, 52, Note. 
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Subject, 103, 111 etc., 116; logi- 114; factitiye, 69; separable, 

cal and grammatical, 97. 125. 

Subjunctive, 45, 105» SBicI, bcr loic tjielftc, 35. 

Superlative, 104. 

SEBatb, 43, Note. 

Time, of day, 84, 84. 2Ba3 fur ein, 27. 

Weak, term, 62, Note. 

Umlaut, 3, 13, 14, 59, 101. Weight, expressions of, 21. 

SBcnn, left out, 127. 

Verb, 96; agreement, 109; go- SBiffcn and fcnnen, 70. 

vernment, 110, 114 ; predicate, 2Bo, in compounds 27, 88, 89. 

112, 113; finite, 96, 118 etc., 

126 ; auxiliary, 101, 112, 121 ; Qn in compound verbs, 71; see 

transitive and intransitive. Infinitive. 



